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CHAPTER I. 

On a cheerless evening in February 188-, Josiah 
Forbes, lawyer by profession, and insurance clerk 
by adoption, was sitting in his room and smoking. 
His was the third floor front room of a very ordin- 
ary boarding-house, situated in the busiest part of 
Thirty-third street ; and though Forbes liked the 
rush of the great city, the noise at times seemed to 
become cumulative, and irritated him. Now, how- 
ever, the roar and rumble of New York had sub- 
sided a little. It was about eight o'clock. Partly 
from overwork, and partly because the illusory 
character of the boarding-house dinner was apt to 
leave a sense of incompleteness behind it, Forbes 
felt somewhat restless and unsettled. Still as he 
puffed his favorite French briar, stretched his feet 
out towards his diminutive open grate, and looked 
about him, he admitted to himself that he was, on 
the whole, reasonably comfortable. That he was 
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6 NOT ON THE CHART. 

so, in his present circumstances, was a proof that 
his tastes and requirements had not been stimu- 
lated and fostered into abnormal growth. 

In former years he had, in fact, often been 
obliged to " rough it." Here, though his surround- 
ings were plain, and even uninviting, there was no 
suggestion of roughing it, and he was content. 

He had even contrived to give a certain air re- 
minding one of comfort to this single room, which 
was at once his bed-room, drawing-room, and 
library. He had draped the narrow windows with 
curtains of the cheap fabric known as " Turkey 
red ;" and between them a regulation army sabre 
was hung cross-wise, directly^over a large picture of 
a Harvard ** Team." 

High above the fire-place were suspended a pair 
of polished Texan horns which his friend, Reg- 
inald Moulton, had given him. A many-colored 
Mexican blanket had been stretched, like arras, 
behind the bed. 

If not adorned, the walls were at least covered 
with photographs, in frames, of scenes in the far 
West ; pictures which he himself had taken while 
serving as a lieutenant upon the frontier. 

In rather artistic confusion, on the mantel, was a 
heterogeneous collection of unframed photographs, 
chiefly portraits, in which prize-fighters in ring 
costume seemed about to annihilate actresses, 
nearly as d^collet6es as themselves. It was a 
man's room, with books, papers, hats, and clothes 
more or less scattered about, and carelessly inter- 
mingled. 
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Forbes was fond of books, and there was a shelf 
of them on the wall, besides a book-rack upon the 
table. His eye wandered along the line of vol- 
umes on his shelf, and he thought them, as he read, 
a motley crew enough ; yet containing, after all, a 
good deal of " pith," like Skelton's rhyme. Their 
order was as follows : Baur's " Church History ;'* 
" St. Paul," by Renan ; Chatterton ; Pope ; Victor 
Hugo's " Les Chitiments " ; ** Parsons on Con- 
tracts " ; "Tidd's Practice"; Young's" Night 
Thoughts " ; " Rousseau's Confessions " ; Swift's 
Works ; Bacon's Essays ; Cook's " Cavalry Tac- 
tics *' ; Zola's " Germinal," and Fearne on " Con- 
tingent Remainders." 

In the book-rack was another mixed collection, 
including Shakspeare, Tennyson, and Tacitus ; and 
within easy reach of his right hand, as holding the 
place of honor, there was a very fine edition, in 
large print, of the New Testament, and upon it a 
book of Congregational hymns, which had be- 
longed to his mother. This little hymn-book with 
its many dog's-eared leaves, was perhaps the most 
valued of all Josiah Forbes's very modest posses- 
sions. He often opened it, and read over the 
hymns which he knew had been his mother's 
favorites ; and his thoughts were led back by them 
to a past which was the treasure of his memory. 

He felt no gratitude to the world for whatever 
influence it might have had in the formation of his 
character ; what he loved to look back upon was 
the time when, in the quaint old New England 
home, his mother had been the sculptress of his 
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moral self, before she had been obliged to yield up 
the chisel into the less tender hands of that bold 
and general character-sculptor, the World. How 
the finishing touches had been put on she could 
never know, but she had had too deep and calm a 
faith ever to trouble herself concerning results 
which she felt must be left in the hands of a higher 
Power. She had made Josiah a true child of 
prayer, and felt contentment in the knowledge that 
her son appreciated her efforts, and repaid them 
with love and reverence. 

Forbes's eyes wandered idly about the room 
while he puffed away in comparative comfort. 
His glance rested on the dial of the little French 
gilt clock he had recently bought himself. The 
hands pointed to ten minutes past eight. He 
would wait till half past, at least, he thought, and 
see if anyone should come. In case no visitor 
dropped in, he would take a good long constitu- 
tional to give him an appetite for his pillow. 

From the clock he looked up at the horns, and 
with the sight of the horns came a vision of 
Moulton. 

** He's at some dinner-party now. Til be bound," 
he thought to himself. " I wonder how he stands 
the continual late hours. His eyes and cheeks 
keep bright. It must be simply because he likes 
it. It stimulates while it strains. It's queer to 
see a discriminating man so gregarious and socially 
successful ; well, it would'nt suit me. There's too 
many ounces of palaver to the pound of feeling. 
It may be that it is only my ignorance, and that a 
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clever society chemist Is all the time getting lots 
of feeling, of all kinds, out of the various conven- 
tional amalgams. It must be a big and exciting 
field, if you're skillful — No, it wouldn't suit me, 
I'm sure of that — but it interests me to talk it over 
with Moulton. I understand him better than I 
used to. I wonder if Moulton has influenced me 
more than I have him. I don't think so, as far as 
he personally is concerned, for I can see his weak 
spots, and there are lots of them, better than ever ; 
but the New York in him may have done some- 
thing. If he were a stronger man, he would not 
be so evenly stuffed all round with New York 
influences ; some one would be apt to predominate. 
It's queer we so rarely agree, and yet are so 
steadily friendly." 

He looked up at the clock again, made up his 
mind that none of the " boys " would come in, 
knocked out his pipe, and got up. As he did so, 
he rested his hand upon a volume of Alfred de 
Musset, lying beside him on the table. He opened 
the book, and leaning against the table idly turned 
over the leaves. He glanced over " Le Saule, " 
one of his favorites, and his eye, wandering further, 
fell upon the words of Jean Paul, which serve as a 
motto to " Suzon." 

** Happy he whose heart asks but a heart, and 
who longs neither for an English park nor tragic 
opera nor Mozart's music, nor Raphael's paint- 
ings, nor moon eclipse, nor even moonlight, nor 
romantic scenes, nor their fulfillment." 

He wished that Moulton and " Becky " (Mr. 
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Beckwith Grant) would both come in together. 
He would read them .the sentiment and see what 
they would say about it. They would take oppo- 
site sides he knew, and he would egg them on to 
disputative frenzy. He knew beforehand, he 
thought, what Moulton would say, and, as usual, 
he was prepared to vote in opposition. Moulton 
would probably contend that the man who hoped 
to find a heart, a real heart, finely tempered, sensi- 
tive, aU his own, was either an enthusiast or a 
vanitarian. Hearts were not so plenty. 

There were some, to be sure ; but the world 
was very big, and a man's individual sphere very 
small, and the hearts sowed very sparingly. As 
for the parks, music, romance, painting, and all the 
wishes of avarice or of art-passion, he would aver 
that they were comparatively easy to get within 
sight and perhaps touch of ; and he would wind 
up with some sneer about the chances being that a 
man would not know nor appreciate a heart, even if 
by chance he found one. ** I believe that's Reggy, 
after all," he ejaculated suddenly, as unmistakable 
sounds of approaching footsteps were heard on the 
thin, worn carpet of the stairway. But it was plain 
a moment later, that the sounds had been made by 
two pairs of boots ; for the door opened unceremon- 
iously and Moulton entered, closely followed by 
Mr. Beckwith Grant. 

" Look here. Professor," began Moulton, before 
he had fairly entered the room, " chip in with me 
and help me to persuade Becky to go to Mrs. Dal- 
ton's ball to-night. He was invited ten days ago. 
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I want to introduce him to a Boston girl with 
golden hair, and such a splendid sensual mouth ! 
He won't go, just because he has promised to go 
to see her^ and he promulgates the doctrine that 
one heart tightly held (not lightly held, mind you) 
and fully appreciated, gives the only real happi- 
ness." 

" There you are !" exclaimed Josiah. " The very 
thing I have been reading and thinking about. 
You remember your discussion last night with 
Beck about love — look here," and he read them 
Jean Paul's high estimation of a heart exclusively 
possessed. 

'' I might have known you would side against 
me," returned Reginald. " But you're wrong, 
boys, wrong — not fully modern, you know — ele- 
vated a shade above a safe level, ' Arcades Ambo,' 
that is, wrongsters both. That kind of sentiment 
is all very fine, and would be presentable enough if 
it were not falling into desuetude and decay. Now 
in the abstract, I love romantic sentiment, it still 
rules me from its urn, so to speak. I love, and I 
hope I still understand, Scheffer and Lamartine ; 
but in actual life I steer by another compass." 

•* What do you call your compass ?" interposed 
Grant. 

** Well, you can name it, if you like ; the name is 
too gross for my taste." 

" Would sensuality fit it ?" queried Josiah. 

•* I am not to be cross-questioned," returned 
Moulton. '* I suppose you think I have not got; 
the name but hav^ the thing." 
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" I tell you," resumed Grant, " if the Romanticists 
belong to the past rather than to the present, it is 
only because the present is, personally speaking, 
too small for them. The throes of those Titans 
become incomprehensible to an age like ours, 
where the individual oppressed, owing to the close 
inter-communication of modern times, by the 
weight and over-influence of masses of average 
men, realizes his helplessness, and acknowledges 
himself a mite, a mere drifting atom. To him, the 
men who have felt their identity enough to assume 
an attitude of revolt and self-assertion seem incom- 
prehensible and ridiculous." 

" Becky talks like a book to-night," said Josiah, 
rather thoughtfully. " I hope there will be some 
check, which I admit we cannot foresee, to this 
tendency he describes. Pointing out tendencies 
don't seem to operate to check them. Mill drew 
attention to the weakening of the individual twenty 
years ago, but the process has advanced, even since 
his day. A good measure of it, in the last hun- 
dred years, is to compare the faces of the public 
men of to-day with portraits of the Revolution. 
The bulk of our public men, by the way, are not 
up, in personal force, to the standard of the aver- 
age private citizen. 

" But to go back to the heart business. I think 
Becky the most lucky man I ever knew, because he> 
has found his ideal. I think every man ought ta 
have an ideal woman in his mind to live up to, and 
to search for^ ^ven if he ftels pretty si^r^ lie $baU 
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never fall in with her, and very sure he don't de- 
serve her." 

" You are a little optimistic, Professor, about my 
case," interrupted Grant. " Lena is not my ideal. 
I don't know precisely what my ideal would be, 
but at any rate, she is rather my real than my 
ideal. She is a living, strong reality in an atmos- 
phere of sham and mirage, and I appreciate it." 

" That's where you show your strength, Becky !" 
exclaimed Moulton. " In nine cases out of ten it 
is just the other way. Weak men instinctively 
avoid a girl of strong feelings. They dislike any- 
thing like responsibility, and then there is an unex- 
plainable distaste for wholesome flavors common 
to all jaded palates. Real feeling, too, is so bulky, 
that a little man has no place to put it in ; the arti- 
ficial, being in layers, packs handily. 

" As for ideals, I don't see why any man should 
try to realize one, their beauty and grace consist- 
ing in the airy way they lead us on, never quite 
resting on the earth, and only touching it with one 
foot now and then, as they half dance and half 
float away before us." 

"There I take issue with you," said Josiah. 
" The ideal we have been talking of does not mean, 
to my thinking, a conception of art, the visionary 
* Ultima Thule ' of the restless imagination. That 
can never be realized, except in part. The ideal 
we have talked of, it seems to me, must have its 
home in the conscience. That is, it must be a 
part of the moral sense of each individual man, a 
sense which fnanv things go to make up, I admit. 
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" That is my faith, if I may call it so. Belief, in 
its earlier forms, the forms in which I received it, I 
don't pretend to ; but this moral sense, this sanc- 
tion, is, it seems to me, the only remaining guide. 
We may find excitement away from it, but I don't 
see how any man can find happiness except under 
its auspices.'* 

" Well, Forbes," remarked Grant with a laugh, 
" your delicacy of touch, if translated into finger- 
work, would make the fortune of a pianist. See 
how delicately you have said that I can find con- 
tentment in a life which would gall me, if my con- 
science were not so unnaturally tough." 

" Go 'way, Becky," laughed Josiah, " you want 
to make me out a preacher, just to guy me. No, 
all I mean is, that I believe that happiness as a pos- 
sibility (good, human happiness with as large a 
dash of warm human passion in it as you please), 
must ultimately rest upon a sense of conformity to 
what this semi-artificial sight of ours believes to be 
the fitness of things. 

" But what seems more important than the at- 
tainment of happiness is the striving for it. Just 
as physical well-being consists in labor, even though 
it be merely rolling a stone up hill ; so I don't see 
how one can promote or maintain moral health, ex- 
cept by striving to attain the unattainable, to make 
his lines of life coincide, in some degree, with the 
lines of his fundamental sanctions. 

"Tangible belief may be superstition, but the 
pult of ' tendency/ which has 3upplanted it, ipu3t 
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derive its soul from that very superstition of the 
past before it can be vivified." 

At the word " superstition," Moulton brightened 
visibly and shook himself. " You are in a great 
vein to-night, Professor, and have * preached me 
quite awake," he said with a laugh. " But I catch 
on only to your last word." 

^^ Moulton on Superstition^'* interpolated Grant, 
in a stage aside. 

" Yes," continued Moulton, waving the inter- 
rupter away with dignity. " Just as in dreaming 
one side of the brain invents the forms and fancies 
which affright the other side ; so does one part of 
man's mind invent the religions, images, mummer- 
ies, ceremonies and superstitions, which the other 
part gazes upon with such awe and wonder, quite 
oblivious of the fact that man's mind has produced 
them all.'' 

" That sounds well enough," replied Forbes, 
" but superstition, from its grosser down to its 
more ethereal, modern forms, is the effort to make 
tangible certain deep-seated instincts which are 
essentially impalpable, and hence lasting. To put ' 
it differently, the hermit-crab's shell is not his own ; 
it is a false covering, and he is constantly outgrow- 
ing it. But he would be in a bad fix without its 
protection." 

" If illustration were argument," broke in Grant, 
" you fellows would be getting in some fairly good 
licks ; but you have both of you merely been sug- 
gesting a number of ideas more or less close to a 
subject I never permit myself to think about. 
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'* If you want to be happy or even comfortable, 
think as much and as cleverly as you like or as 
you can, but always observe Rules i and 2 of the 
Beckwithian Code." 

" What are they ?" asked the others, with one 
voice. 

" Rule 1st. Never analyze your inner fabric ; it 
is morbid, and wastes valuable time. 

'* Rule 2nd. Never analyze your girl ; it is fatu- 
ous and improvident.'' 

" Bravo, Becky," cried Reginald, " you've made 
a bull's-eye." 

"You two fellows," continued Grant impertur- 
bably, " have been talking on unsettling themes, 
and the only result of all your phrases has been to 
make me a trifle restless. In other words, I am 
going to Mrs. Dalton's." 

" Good enough !" broke in Reginald. " Oh, I'll 
introduce you to the girl of the mouth, the white 
black-bird, never fear ! She's a sun-downer. 
Look here, it's after nine. We ought to be off. 
It will be late before we can get there ; we've both 
g^t to stop and dress. Good-night, Professor, I'll 
see you to-morrow at lunch." 

" Good night," replied Josiah. " Good night, 
Becky." The door closed behind them, and they 
were off as fast as they had come. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

As soon as the jar of the front door told of their 
departure, Forbes seated himself at his table, and 
b^an writing a release of lien. He did a little 
law work, now and then, in addition to his regular 
duties at the office of the Pay-in-FuU Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
. After writing for about twenty minutes, he put 
the papers carefully, away, and taking his hat and 
overcoat from the closet, and lighting a cigarette, 
he sallied forth for his^ sleep*promoting constitu- 
tional. 

. Once upon the street, be found that the weather 
had changed for the worse while he had been 
indoors. The wind was gusty, and a few flakes of 
rsnow were blown hither and thither from great 
black clouds which were as yet too scattered and 
irregular for a settled storm. It was a bracing 
air, however, and Forbes walked so quickly that, 
by the time he reached Sixth, avenue and Twenty- 
Third street, he was in a glow, and quite imper- 
vious to the sharpness of the wind-gusts, which 
made the electric lights swing about, and the gas 
jets flare and flicker confusedly. 

The elevated trains rumbled above his head^. and 
the horse-cars clattered and jingled beside him. 
It was. Saturday night, and all wa$ ^nimf^tioq, 
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The street venders had not closed up their stands 
yet, and their gasoline torches flashed blue and 
yellow in the wind. 

Some of the shops were still open, and all of the 
saloons emitted a bright blaze of invitation and 
welcome. Throngs hurried by ; noise and life were 
everywhere. The country boy had turned quite 
easily into the city man. He had learned to like 
the noise and seeming confusion of New York, and 
he stood at the corner of Twenty-third street and 
looked up and down Sixth avenue, enjoying it all, 
and uncertain whether to go up on the east or west 
side. For no appreciable reason the west side pre- 
vailed, and he crossed over and began to walk 
briskly towards home. 

Before settling down, however, into his regular 
constitutional stride, he stopped in front of a 
jeweler's shop to compare his watch with the little 
chronometer in the front part of the window. Af- 
ter doing so he lingered a few moments to glance 
over the display of articles arranged and ticketed 
to catch the passer's eye, and, if possible, to beguile 
him or her into becoming a purchaser. 

There was the usual tray of wedding rings, 
graded from the thickness of packthread to that 
of a stout clothes-line. There were doubtful look- 
ing diamonds set in pins, rings and ear-rings, and 
fastened upon cards that bore the legends, " Old 
mine," " A rare gem," etc., coupled with a price 
which would have been only moderately cheap for 
articles of reasonable quality. There was the cus- 
tomary pile of gold bracelets, som^ pf %h^m b9 
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thought rather tasteful, and a collection of gold and 
silver watches, ranging from three to fifty dollars 
each, all "warranted, or money refunded." 

He was not aware at first that he had a com- 
panion in his scrutiny. But as, after a hasty glance, 
he was about to turn away, he saw that at the op- 
posite end of the window, a few feet ofif, a young 
girl was standing. She was looking at the array of 
jewelry with an interest evidently considerably 
greater than his own. His interest was transferred 
to her, and he lingered at the window to observe 
her. She was very young, not over eighteen at 
most, perhaps younger, and endowed with real 
youth, as well — ^youth which is vitality of nervous 
temperament, and which finds expression in fresh- 
ness of feature and in freedom of outline and of 
pose. He saw that she was pretty, but how pretty 
he could not precisely tell, as he did not care delib- 
erately to stare at her. He observed, from his side- 
long glance, that there was something uncommonly 
attractive about the turn of her neck and the way 
her head rested upon her shoulders. She was very 
poorly, but somehow not meanly dressed, for she 
helped out her shabby clothes by the air with which 
she wore them. They were dark and simple, too, 
which was in itself an advantage. 

It struck him at the second glance, that while in- 
terested in the display before her, she was not look- 
ing at it with any unconscious absorption. Her 
attention was evidently a divided one. He fancied 
she was as conscious of his presence as he was of 
hers, and it occurred to him to wonder if she were 
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not lingering from a motive somewhat akin to hit^ 
own. He felt tempted at once to speak to her, and 
made no particular effort to resist the impulse. 

" Some of those bracelets are very pretty," he 
said. 

She started a little and colored, but not with the 
air of a person taken by surprise. She was. plainly 
nervous, however, and answering, '' Yes, it's all 
pretty/* quite shortly, but not ungpraciously, she 
turned away. 

Josiah followed her. Not because he had the 
slightest idea of attempting to gain upon her steps or 
to speak to her again, but simply because his walk 
lay in that direction. He had allowed her to pro* 
ceed nearly half a block before he moved on up the 
avenue, intending to turn off at the next crossing,, 
and his eyes had ceased to follow her until it was 
gradually forced upon his notice that^ go as slowly 
as he might, the distance between them seemed to 
be constantly decreasing. Yes, there was no doubt 
of it ; but even then, it was only her handkerchief, 
thrown for an instant over her right shoulder, that 
decided him. He looked about him, made sure 
that the invitation couid not be meant for anyone 
else, and accepted it. 

It was not without some real trepidation that he 
joined her. There was an undefinable freshness 
and refinement about the girl's bearing that made 
him uneasy«. Without it, he would not have 
joined her at all, and with it, he felt decidedly un« 
comfortable. 

As he^gained^her side, he turned and lookediher 
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in the face without speaking. He would gire him* 
self a loophole. He might have been mistaken 
after all^ and he was not the man willingly to offer 
a woman a rudeness. 

But nOy he had not mistaken her signal, 

'* Good evening/' she said, in a somewhat uncer-^ 
tain voice, which was accompanied by what seemed 
to him a constrained smile. 

'< Good evening/' he replied.. ** I saw you make 
a signal with your handkerchief 9 did you mean it 
for me ?" 

" I suppose so/' after a moment's hesitation* 
They walked on a little. way in silence.. 

Then, Forbes, in order to make conversation, 
slightly amplified his previous remark. " I don't 
see how I failed to see you come up to the win« 
dow. You were not. there when I stopped, and 
yet, the first thing I knew, you were right near me. 
I looked at you then, and I thought peiiiap^ you 
saw me, but I was not sure* I should not have had« 
the brass to join you, if you had not made the sig« 
nal/' 

There was something hesitating and doubtful in 
her manner, as if she would not be. averse to disa- 
vowing her own actions. 

" Now I've got a notion," he went on^ " that you 
never spoke to anyone in the street before, and 
that I am worrying you.'* 

Her color came back with a rush, and she began 
to speak volubly. "I don't see why you think 
that, and I don't see what that's got to do with it, 
ai^w^.. Just befoce you met me tw^ fellows fol 
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lowed me, and they talked rough, and wouldn't let 
up, and it scared me, I guess. When they saw the 
policeman at the corner, they went off into a 
saloon." 

** I thought from your manner," he said, " that 
you felt uncomfortable when I joined you. If you 
feel worried, you have only to say the word, and 
I'll leave you." 

You can suit yourself about that," she answered ; 

I don't see, though, why you joined me and 
seemed so polite, if you're going to walk right off 
the next minute." 

The proud toss of her head and the curl of her 
lip, at once winning and defiant, fascinated him. 

" What do you say to some supper ?" he ven- 
tured, " I know a place, right near here, where we 
can get something fairly good. I don't know yet, 
though, what name to call you." 

"My name's Nellie Vance." A momentary 
pause. " Yes, I'll take supper. You haven't told 
me your name, either." 

This unconscious assertion of equality pleased 
him ; for he felt that if thoroughly sophisticated, 
she would hardly have asked his name in return 
for his question about her own. An assumed name 
rose to his lips — but somehow, he gave her his real 
one. 

A few minutes later, they were sitting in the 
second story, or " Ladies' Dining Room," of a 
cheap restaurant, with a set of dingy castors be- 
tween them, and a tired-looking waiter at their 
side, who received the order for cream-toast and 
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fried oysters as one who is conferring a favor, 
and moved sullenly away. 

Whatever the emotion had been that had seemed 
to oppress Nellie (whether timidity or embarrass- 
ment), it now rapidly gave place to a light-hearted 
satisfaction which was manifest in her heightened 
color and her freedom of manner and pose. 

" It seems real comfortable and homelike here 
after all,'* she remarked, as they began to discuss 
the cheer which the cheerless waiter had reluct- 
antly set before them. 

Josiah looked about him and assented, albeit 
with a perfunctoriness of manner which did not 
escape her. 

" Oh, I suppose it don't seem quite so nice to 
you, but then my home hasn't been much to brag 
about lately. I suppose that's why this seems so 
comfortable. A person feels independent." 

" Have things been going wrong with you at 
home ?" queried Josiah. " Haven't your people 
been treating you right ?" 

" Oh, I don't suppose I ought to call it home, 
anyway," she replied, " it's more of a name than 
anything else. They're not really bound by rights 
to do much for me. It's funny, ain't it?" she ex- 
claimed suddenly, " here, I've only met you a half 
an hour ago, and here I am telling you all about 
things, just as if you cared." 

" I do," he replied simply. 

" Well," she continued, in answer rather to his 
expression of evident interest than to his words, 
* well, I can't rightly remember mother, she died 
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when I was a little thing ; well, I just remember 
her, and that's all. I remember she was baking 
bread once,. and I put a little black puppy of un- 
cle George's in the dough, and tried to cover him 
up in it. I got it, though, for that. 

** Pop died when I was twelve, and then I went 
to live with uncle George in Brooklyn ; and, well, 
I was always like the head of his house^ if I was a 
child." 

Josiah could hardly refrain from asking her what 
she might be now, but he checked himself and she 
proceeded. 

" Mrs. Beale, she kept house for him^ but then 
she wasn't over me — nothing like it — I used to ad«- 
vise Aer. She liked me, anyway. But when I was 
sixteen and just two months over, uncle George^ he 
goes and marries Annie Pierce. We knew her long 
before he married her. She always put on airs^ 
like as if she was better than other people, 

'* Well, he married her, and my troubles begun*: 
No, she wasn't very bad to me. She never abused 
me much to my face. But she was head of that 
house, and she let me know it, and I wasn't no- 
where. I always thought she told lies about me 
to uncle George, or maybe she only believed and 
told him lies that busy people told her. Anyway,' 
things kept getting hotter for me all the time^— sa 
I got to spending a good bit of my time over here 
in New York with Kate — that's my sister — that 
works in Barker's factory in Ninth avenue. She 
boards about two blocks above the factory." 

'* But haven't you been going back to them?*' 
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he asked. " Don't . you intend to go back to 
Brooklyn V' 

"Oh, yes, I have been going back pretty steady, 
and staying sometimes a good while, too ; but it 
gets worse every time. I come back here, then, 
and I can't stand it much longer. Every time 
they've got some new lie about me, and they be* 
lieve it, too. The work ain't much, and I wouldn't 
mind if it was twice as much — for somebody I liked. 
But I don't like to be bossed — ^besides, it makes 
me mad to see people believe against me what I 
know isn't so ; to tell them the truth, and then 
have them look right at you, and try and stare you 
down, and shame you into giving in that you're a 
liar. But I've had enough of it, anyway. They: 
can't blame me more than they do if I give them-* 
something real to talk about, and serve them.; 
right." 

Then, with a toss of her head at once surprise, 
ingly graceful and unmistakably reckless, she added, 
" I suppose I might as well be hung for a sheep as 
a lamb." 

She colored as she spoke, and looking down, 
she busied herself with the stirring and finishing of 
her coffee, as if tardily impressed with the extent 
of her recklessness, and afraid lest the sudden ex* 
hibition of it might have been unpleasant to her 
companion. 

As she sat there for a moment with downcast 
eyes and that air of transient reserve^ Forbes 
looked at her with an admiration which had in it' 
nothing of ^criticism ^r analysia * Her drooped lids 
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just veiling a glance^ downcast^ indeed, but full of 
provocation and revolt ; her flushed cheeks, with 
the loose ringlets above them clustering about her 
temples (ringlets which needed to pay no homage 
to the curling-iron) ; the excitement which animated 
her features, and the unconscious freedom of her 
attitude, all combined to make a picture in which 
he was finding a new and very positive pleasure. 

The supper was not a long one ; for Josiah was 
only eating to keep his companion in countenance, 
and Nellie found that, somehow, her appetite was 
not quite what she had supposed it to be. The meal 
involved the partaking of too many sensations, set 
before her in quick succession, to become a supper 
of mere mastication ; and her inability to do full 
justice to her toast and oysters scarcely attracted 
her notice. 

It was with a feeling akin to regret that she saw 
in the presentation of the modest bill the evidence 
that their repast was at an end. The cynical waiter 
relaxed a little upon receiving his fee, and vouch- 
safed an awkward " Call in again, sir," and then 
they were in the street again. 

They walked along for some time in silence, not 
without a slight renewal of embarrassment. Each 
was thinking about the other and both about the 
situation, but in very different ways. He had taken 
her arm in that reversed style with which we are 
all more or less familiar, and they paced along 
slowly from block to block, making broken remarks 
now and then about the shop windows, or the 
passers-by, but absorbed, in the main, by impres* 
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sions which were in each case more novel than 
either had been prepared for. Presently he turned 
towards her : 

" You are going back to your sister's now, are 
you not ?** She looked up at him at once. It was 
only a quick glance, and he may have been mis- 
taken in his fancy that there was a question in it. 

"Yes," she answered slowly, "I suppose so; 
we're not far from there now." 

Her voice fell lower as she spoke, and he caught 
a trace of dejection in the tone which decided 
him. 

" Nellie,' ' he said, " I have an idea you're a little 
short of money. Fd like to help you if you are." 

" I'm dead broke," came the reply. " But I'm 
used to it. I don't want to sponge on you, any 
way. You've been mighty kind already." 

He took from his vest pocket a little roll of small 
bills. It was not very much in amount but it was 
all he had with him, and it was, in fact, as he knew, 
quite as much as he could just then afford. He 
opened her hand gently and pressed the thin roU 
down into the hollow of her palm. Her fingers 
closed tight upon it, then opened as suddenly, and 
she handed it back to him. 

" No," she said ; " I oughtn't to take this — when 
you think of everything. It was thoughtful of 
you, though, to offer it." 

** I did not offer it, Nellie, without meaning you 
to take it. It is much less to me, than I am sure 
it must be to you, and I shall feel very much hurt 
if you refuse roe," 
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She stopped for an instant and looked up at him. 
This time there was nothing furtive in her glance. 
Her eyes rested for a moment steadily upon his 
own. 

She took the notes, saying simply, ** Yea are 
very kind." 

They walked on again, and she resumed in a 
brisker voice, ''We are almost at Kate's now. 
When do you want to meet me again V* 

"That rests with you," he replied. '^Perhaps 
you will go back now to Brooklyn and settle down, 
after all, with your uncle George." 

His answer seemed to surprise her. She was 
silent for a moment, and when she spoke there was 
an unmistakable sound of disappointment in her 
tone. 

" Do you mean to say," she answered slowly, 
" that you don't care whether or not you ever meet 
me again ?" 

" Most certainly I do not. I mean nothing of 
the sort. But if, after thinking it over, you can 
see your way clear to making it up at home, and 
getting upon happier and more comfortable terms 
with your family, I don't want to stand in the way. 
I don't want to influence you against your home." 

"Annie Pierce's home is not my home — nor never 
will be," she rejoined quickly. 

" Well, Nellie, it all rests with you," and they 
s walked on for a few moments in silence. 

" I don't want you to meet me unless you really 
want to," she resumed suddenly. They were pass- 
ing under a bright light as she spoke^ and the deep 
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flush upon her cheek was so apparent that he 
answered hastily. 

** I can meet you next Wednesday evening where 
we met to-night, at the same hour, or a little 
earlier — say eight o'clock." 

" Well, I'll be there," she replied. " But look 
here," she continued quickly, " how do you know 
that I won't just pocket all this money and keep 
it, and never come to meet you, and never go 
home — I mean back to Brooklyn — neither." 

" I don't, Nellie, but I don't think it's likely." 

" Do you mean to say, then, that you gave me 
this just to help me along, out of kindness, and that 
you meant to leave me free to do as I pleased 
about meeting you, and — everything ?" 

" I think that's about it," he answered. 

" It looks as if I'd struck a friend, don't it? she 
said very gently ; and the smile that accompanied 
the homely phrase had, he felt, amply repaid him. 

They had reached Ninth avenue now, and were 
walking slowly up it. Presently Nellie stopped 
before a tall, narrow house of decidedly squalid and 
repellent exterior. 

"This is where Kate lives," she said. "She 
ain't my own sister, neither. She married my half- 
brother — he was a great deal older than me. He 
died about three years ago. She's lived here ever 
since. Oh, she and I have both got a key." 

She pushed open the street door, but turned 
back again, as if loth to say good-bye. They stood 
there a few moments, without speaking, hand in 
hand^ and as close as might be. 
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As she looked up at him archly, with the half light 
from a single gas jet playing across her animated 
and expressive face, she seemed to epitomize the 
youth of the great city — the youth of obscure 
multitudes, recipients of its unmixed and unmodi- 
fied influence. A youth all metropolitan in its 
precocity and quickness of perception, in its ming- 
ling of intelligence and ignorance, in its cease- 
less reaching out towards something dimly seen 
and only faintly distinguishable, but still clearly 
divorced from the world with which it is familiar. 
A youth of nervous tension, of spasmodic effort 
and eager unrest, moving upward perhaps, down- 
ward, if need be, but still striving for change, and 
so making its life an unconscious arraignment of 
its condition. 

" Good night, Nellie," he said. 

" Good night," she answered. Then with just a 
trace of tremor in her voice, she added, " about 
Wednesday evening, you won't fail ?" 

" No," he answered, " I won't fail." 

She opened the street door with her latch-key, 
and went in. But she looked out again, to say, 
very rapidly, " you know the number ; if any thing 
I can't think of should happen to keep either one 
of us from coming, you might send me a note 
here — if you cared to — good night," and without 
waiting for his answer, she shut the door, as 
quickly as she had opened it. 

Forbes remained standing there a few moments, 
but he thought he could hear her steps mounting 
the carpetless stairs, and he turned and walked 
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slowly away. He did not go straight home, but 
took a somewhat roundabout course, walking 
slowly with head down, and reviewing as he went, 
the sensations and impressions of the evening. 

He felt buoyant within. There was no mistak- 
ing a certain feeling of self-gratulation which welled 
up within him, and which was quite distinct from 
the less exhilarating, but more sustaining beverage 
of self-approval. His self-love had been gratified, 
and the sensation was one more of animal, than of 
mental satisfaction. But he was not very vain, and 
this feeling was only one of many, and perhaps not 
the most pronounced. He went over all she had 
said, and over all the changing expressions of her 
face. But the situation did not become very clear 
to him. He would not, however, disturb himself 
about that, he thought. He would think it all 
over at his leisure, a pleasant occupation at any 
rate ; and after all, this was the nineteenth cen- 
tury, " Fin de Siecle,** to boot — he a man of the 
world, and this New York. Yes, he would let the 
situation clarify itself. There was one minor 
aspect of the affair which, like the bitter drop in 
Lucretius* fountain, kept coming up in his mind. 
It was merely his luck after all, he kept saying to 
himself. She knew nothing of him. She would 
have allowed anyone else to join her just as readily. 
He tried unsuccessfully to edge away from this 
suggestion, and he even said to himself that he 
ought to be rather pleased than otherwise, as it 
made his individual responsibility less prominent. 
But he was not sure th^t he succeeded vqry well. 
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He was unprepared for an impression which came 
over him, that to analyze her character and define 
too closely her tendencies had something unfair 
about it, which was distasteful to him. He would 
let her display her moral nature in her own way, 
and then judge of it with her own knowledge and 
consent, so to speak. At all events he was sure 
about one thing, if only one, there was an inherent 
charm about all she did which was not to be re- 
duced to component parts ; for it was, he believed, 
elemental, escaping definition and defying analysis. 
He reached this conclusion and the door of his 
lodgings at the same time, and was soon after 
sound asleep, forgetful alike of the tread-mill toil 
of the day, and of the distractions which the even- 
ing had brought to him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was no wonder Josiah was able to roll himself 
up in his blankets, soldier fashion, and defy wake- / 
fulness ; for though only thirty-five h e was an old Jfo- ^2- 
campaigner and had learned on the plains how to 
command sleep as well as troopers. 

DifHculties had surrounded Josiah Forbes from 
his birth, and had evinced no disposition to aban- 
don his footsteps. He had made his earthly d^but 
near Stockbridge, Massachusetts, amidst the Berk- 
shire Hills. His father had been well to do at one 
time, and had been part owner in a small factory, 
but he had gone out of business just at the 
wrong time, namely, the breaking out of the war, 
and when he died not long afterwards, bad specu- 
lations had reduced his possessions to one hill- 
side farm, with many boulders and a mortgage on 
it. 

Josiah's mother had died some years earlier. 
He was an only child, and his nearest relation was 
Miss Ann Forbes, his father's only sister. She had 
kept house for Josiah *s father ever since his wife's 
death. Her ideas of finance differed widely from 
those of her brother Cyrus, and consequently when 
he died practically penniless, she found herself not 
rich, by any means, but perfectly independent, and 
as abl^ a§ 3he wa§ willing, to talj§ gh^rge of Josiah 
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who had become very dear to her. As she was 
sole executrix, Josiah the sole heir, and the quaint 
old homestead, with its stony fields, the sole inher- 
itance, she took it upon herself to purchase the 
farm, and pay off the mortgage, placing the small 
balance at interest for Josiah's benefit, and insert- 
ing a clause in her will leaving him the farm unin- 
cumbered. By this arrangement she obtained the 
spot she loved best, as a home for her declining 
years, and she insured the ultimate possession of it 
to Josiah. In fact she would have been glad to 
make Josiah her sole heir, for she had been drawn 
towards him by the sense'of his boyish dependence 
upon her for care and guidance, till in her heart of 
hearts she loved him more than all her other rela- 
tives combined. But she had other heirs whose 
claims were, strictly speaking, in every way equal 
to his own, and the sense of justice in her could 
brook no course not in accordance with its abstract 
laws. What she could do for Josiah, however, was 
to devote herself to his early training, to show him 
the ways of thrift, and above all, to instill into his 
mind the principles of religious truth, which she 
had found the one safe chart for human guidance — 
principles whose well marked lines and boundaries 
were to be fixed in the mind by early familiarity 
with certain outward forms, the sharply defined 
exponents of their beauty and truth. 

If Josiah had been merely forced by an average 
Ciilvinist into constant attendance upon Divine 
worship, and into a learning of doctrinal prayers 
and hymns, his high-strung temper doubtless would 
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early have been aroused to revolt, but his aunt 
Ann was no ordinary woman ; he learned to love 
her first, and then to respect her, and to associate, 
indissolubly, her strong and benignant personality 
with the doctrines she taught. 

For aunt Ann's sake, he kept one side of his 
mind staunch and true, even when the other half 
ran riot, far from the territory which she would 
have considered a safe foothold for his youthful 
thoughts. It was in his fifteenth year that the 
mischief was done which made his aunt's mental 
and moral influence, hitherto unchallenged, less 
complete than before, and an old dry-goods box 
was responsible for it. Aunt Ann had forgotten 
the box altogether. It lay in a dusty corner 
of the garret, and was filled with books — the 
remains of a library which had belonged to 
Josiah's grandfather. He had been a man of gen- 
eral culture, and these survivors were a varied and 
motley lot. Aunt Ann would never have burnt 
them, even had she caught them red-handed in the 
act of moulding the mind of her nephew ; she was 
too liberal for that ; but she would have given 
them to the town library, and thus have kept 
them out of the boy*s way, till too late to exert 
any very marked influence. As it was, they had 
frequent opportunities to work, for short periods, 
quite undisturbed. And if they had not been all 
so divergent in tendencies and tenets, pulling 
eagerly enough, but in opposite directions, there 
is no telling how much they might have accom- 
plished. 
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They were as happy hours as any in Josiah's life, 
th se stolen hours in the attic. He knew aunt 
Ann's habits so well, that he could remove, without 
much fear of interruption, the old tea-pot, and the 
broken cradle (mere blinds), from the top of his 
treasure-box, and drawing forth his master of the 
moment, resign his unquestioning, purely receptive 
intelligence to the charm of the new leadership. 
Upon reaching his attic fortress, he would listen a 
moment to be sure that the sounds below stairs 
were normal and reassuring, and selecting the leath- 
er-bound spirit, which was just then ruling him from 
its urn, perch himself upon a barrel which stood be- 
hind the box, lean his back against the chimney, and 
read, and read, and read until, like a somnambulist, 
waking at the appointed time, he would spring down 
with a start, when the moment came which marked 
the utmost limit of safety for his stay. The fol- 
lowing were some of his most cherished compan- 
ions, and he read them in the order named : " The 
mysteries of " Udolpho," " Plutarch's Life of Tim- 
oleon ;** Swift's " Journal to Stella ;" Young's 
"Night Thoughts;" "Clarissa Harlowe ;" Smol- 
lett's " Gil Bias ;" " The Life of Hedley Vickars;" 
" Marmion ;" " Don Quixote ;" " Don Juan ;" (he 
thought two Dons must be more or less alike, and 
the difference puzzled him) an odd volume of 
Shelley, containing "Queen Mab ;" " Tom Jones ;" 
" Grammont's Memoirs ;" " Paradise Lost ;" " Les 
Miserables " in English; "The Deerslayer;" and 
" Kneeland's Review of the Evidences of Christian- 
ity." 
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If Josiah had perused this last book at the be- 
ginning of his stolen hours of reading, it might, 
very possibly, have so influenced his mind as to 
have had a reflex moral action, and thus have les- 
sened the reality and importance in his eyes of the 
ethical chart, with which his aunt was familiarizing 
his young vision, a chart in which sin was clearly 
defined, and right and wrong had no disputed 
border lines ; but were sharply separated, shaded 
in opposite colors, and easily distinguished at a 
glance. Coming, however, as it did, with " Queen 
Mab," at the very end, its influence was more par- 
tial and confined. The ethical territory of his 
mental consciousness was by this time too well for- 
tified to permit of a serious invasion ; but his mind 
was undoubtedly influenced in so far as to be pre- 
pared to mingle, without pain or protest, in a world 
where scepticism was so wide-spread as scarcely to 
require toleration, and to be at home in a society 
in which faith, as an active force, was not to be 
found. 

With the arrival of Josiah at the end of his 
secret readings, he having gnawed steadily through 
the various layers of ideas, and reached the bare 
boards below, came a change in his life and sur- 
roundings. Aunt Ann's efforts had reached their 
natural term. She had carefully prepared the soil, 
she had sowed the good seed, and now she must 
look to Josiah himself, under Divine Providence, 
for the harvest. She was resolved that nothing 
should be wanting to her nephew-son which could 
be done without being false to her duty to others. 
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So, with some slight doubts as to whether it was 
quite fair to her other relations, she had determined 
to send Josiah to Harvard. Time and again, 
while she sat apparently absorbed in her knitting, 
had her heart yearned for the lad, as she saw him, 
after a hard day's work, poring over his books in 
extra hours at night, under the direction of the 
village school-master, a man of purely textual edu- 
cation, dry and attenuated, both in scholarship and 
frame. 

Josiah was, as the phrase goes, " well prepared," 
arid so to Harvard he went at the age of sev- 
enteen ; not to " see life,** (which may or may not be 
another name for reaping social advantages and 
acquiring the polish of the world), and not to 
"take it easy,** and to place four years of desultory 
reading and perhaps some insensible culture to his 
credit. He went there simply to work. He was 
a " grind,*' distinguished, if at all, from other 
" grinds," merely by a certain stiff and shabby 
cleanliness which belonged to him, and by an erect 
carriage, and a glance of eye which plainly refused 
to acknowledge its owner at a social disadvantage 
amongst his fellows. 

He did not make a great many acquaintances at 
college owing to his narrow circumstances and re- 
tired life ; but he made a few warm friends, and 
amongst the number were Reginald Moulton of 
Maryland, and Beckwith Grant of New York. 

The war for the Union had made a great im- 
pression upon Forbes. His father had been a 
West Point man, and had served in the Mexican 
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campaigns. Josiah would have entered the army 
during the war, if he had been old enough, and 
when after his graduation it was found that he 
had studied so unremittingly, as to have seriously 
affected his health, he began to think of his old 
love, the army, as a change. The doctor told his 
aunt that the Western plains would prove by far 
the surest medicine, and that settled the matter. 

After some difficulty a lieutenant's commission 
was obtained in the — th United States Cavalry, 
and a little while after Josiah was a trooper on the 
plains. The frontier life did for him what the doc- 
tor had predicted. He was strong and wiry, and 
hardships agreed with him. He liked soldiering, 
and became proficient at it. He was not one of 
those officers who thought that the only good In- 
dian was a dead Indian. He picked up some bits 
of several of their dialects, and two or three In- 
dians became his firm friends ; so that the shoot- 
ing of savages, apart from the first excitement of 
conflict, was not altogether to his taste. Then, 
while camp life had many charms for him, garrison 
life was disagreeable. He could not dance, and he 
was a wretched flirt, and his brother officers were 
inclined to make game of him. Whatever the 
average army officer may be now, he was decidedly 
rough in the seventies. Josiah's book learning and 
air of reserve were against him. He drank a little, 
it is true, but that was not generally known, so 
that it did not help him. They called him unpleas- 
ant names at first, and though after a hard fist 
fight, in which he easily worsted a man from Den- 
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ver, revolver and all, they let him alone, there was 
between Josiah and his brother officers but little 
in common. They acquired a certain professional 
respect for him, after they had seen him in a few 
ugly skirmishes ; but he did not see things as they 
saw them, and the army life of the plains gradu- 
ally grew more and more irksome to him. At the 
end of four years, with a splendid bronze on his 
cheek, muscles hard and reliable, a perfect pair of 
lungs, and a permanent military air, as the sum 
total of his gains upon the prairies, he resigned. 
He had saved little from his pay, and work was a 
necessity. But he had not resigned without " see- 
ing his way," and within three months he was in- 
stalled as an instructor in mathematics in a West- 
ern college ; yet his bark was not destined to find 
anchorage till it had reached a much larger har- 
bor. 

If Boston and college together had unfitted him 
for the army, the army had unfitted him for col- 
lege. The students liked him at once, and with 
his pipe and his books he contrived to make life 
endurable ; but he felt that he was an exotic, and 
he longed to be away. He spent four years as 
instructor, however, years to which he looked back 
afterwards, as having been far happier than they 
seemed to him as they dragged slowly by. 

While teaching in Kenyon College, he had 
studied law in his spare hours, and the close of the 
seventies found him back at Harvard, as a member 
of the law school. The few friends he had made, 
as an under-graduate, were in New York. He had 
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seen them from time to time during vacations, and 
they had talked New York with him by the hour. 
The great maelstrom had always possessed a fas- 
cination for him, and thither, after his graduation 
as a lawyer, he naturally gravitated. 

He took root at once. There were Moulton, 
managing clerk for the great legal firm of Houndem 
and Pinch, (he had run through a lot of money, 
and was obliged to work like a beaver now) ; and 
" Beck " Grant, nominally a hard working clerk in 
his father's office in Wall street, but really a man 
whose time, within reasonable limits, might have 
been called his. own. 

Forbes rented a small office in a promising local- 
ity, and began the practice of the law upon his own 
account. But his acquaintances and connections 
were too restricted, and business came but in 
" cat's-paws " and uncertain puffs, which filled the 
sails of hope for an instant, and then died out as 
suddenly as they had arisen. His small patrimony 
and smaller savings could not stand a prolonged 
strain, and after two years of up-hill effort he re- 
solved to postpone his legal ambition, and to ac- 
cept the first position at a fixed salary that might 
offer. In i88- he obtained a clerkship in the Pay- 
in-FuU Life Insurance Company, the position he 
holds when we first look in upon him in his very mod- 
est apartment. No. — West Thirty-third 'street. 
The work at the Pay-in-Full was hard, and the con- 
finement and regularity were disagreeable, but it 
was a daily routine which left his attention free 
for other matters. Above all, he was assured of 
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a competency in a city where life was agreeable to 
? him. He was thirty-two, and his character had 
grown and shaped itself far from the great excite- 
ments which swarm within the busiest haunts of 
men. At an age, which for many men marks the 
beginning of retrospect, he found himself suddenly 
in a world which had never had an opportunity to pall 
upon his adolescence. He felt his appreciation of 
life, his nervous forces, to be doubled in the vortex. 
At times, he half feared that the stimulus might be 
rather an unhealthy excitement than a wholesome 
exhilaration ; but the love of a man is not the 
love of a boy. New York had obtained a firm hold 
upon his affections, and he was not likely to prove 
false to hen 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Yes, it was Sunday ; Josiah was sure of that 
much, at any rate. He was not sure about much 
else, though ; for he had had a hard week of it, and 
he was very sleepy. He heard his little mantel 
clock strike eight, and it was a great pleasure to be 
dimly conscious that he was not so far awake as 
to make retrogression toward dreamland impossi- 
ble. He turned over, and settled himself for a 
good nap ; but his effort only resulted in a brief 
dose. Soon he was thinking again, and this time 
decidedly more awake than before. Yes, it was 
Sunday. It was a comfort that Sunday was so 
regular, and so determined to come round whether 
or no. Sunday ought to have been a football 
player — he was so hard to " block off." A whole 
" rush-line " of them would be a god-send. But 
somehow this particular Sunday was one of the 
best of his clan. There was an unwonted air of 
promise about the day, which gradually impressed 
itself upon Josiah's slumberous mind. He had it 
now ! Suddenly he remembered with a feeling of 
zest, which he felt constrained to repress as scarcely 
legitimate, that he had an appointment, an engage- 
ment of several days standing, with Nellie Vance, 
to take her to the Metropolitan Art Museum that 
afternoon. This remembrance threatened to bring 
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his dozing to an abrupt conclusion, but the clock 
struck the half hour, and realizing how much time 
he still had ahead of him, he rolled himself up in 
the covers again, to think it all comfortably over. 
But the expected comfort did not come so very 
readily with thinking. Indeed, it would have 
glided away altogether, had he not turned reso- 
lutely away from thought, to revel, for once, in a 
motley throng of imaginings. Of course he had 
seen Nellie Vance repeatedly since that first even- 
ing in Sixth avenue, when chance had thrown them 
in each other's way. He had hesitated at first — 
put off meeting her from day to day — grown de- 
cidedly restless, and finally met her. 

The adage about the first step was soon verified, 
since — in spite of spasmodic qualms and question- 
ings — other meetings had followed, almost as a mat- 
ter of course. She suited his humor — or was it 
his humors ? for he began to find her presence dis- 
tinctly a pleasure to him. If a voice kept repeat* 
ing that the whole thing involved a position not to 
be defended — that it was as easily assailable as ex- 
tra-constitutional government — a lapsus from the 
code he had been taught to love and to live by, the 
voice came to him, thin and wiry, from a distance, 
like a voice through the telephone — and he was not 
prepared to give heed to it. 

As he lay there idly pondering, he imagined 
Nellie dressed in dark blue velvet and chinchilla, 
with a little hat to match, leaning back luxuriously 
in a stylish " victoria," and driving through Cen- 
tral Park ; and he wondered vaguely wh^tH^r s^ny 
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girl in New York would be more admiringly stared 
after. These desultory musings about the world of 
dress and fashion, brought his new " Prince Albert " 
coat to his mind. It was spread broadly 6ver the 
back of a chair — awaiting him in dignified repose. 
The sight of it — coupled with an unwelcome sugges- 
tion that, perhaps, its modern and ample cut would 
make him look too swell and dudish, after all — 
brought him to his feet and he began his prepara- 
tions for the day with alacrity. 

He observed, while dresssing, that the weather 
was splendid, and his enjoyment at the prospect of 
a perfect spring day, was mingled with a sense of 
comfort in the knowledge that it would be quite 
safe and proper to wear his new tall silk hat — the 
second in his history. After he had given the finish- 
ing touches to his ** four-in-hand " tie, and donned 
his new frock-coat, he stood still before his glass 
for a few moments, and took a critical survey of 
his work. Yes, on the whole, the result was satis- 
factory. No one could accuse him, he thought, of 
being handsome ; but he fancied, nevertheless, that 
his new purchases were not altogether unbecoming. 
He had been rather afraid of the possible effect of 
his more fashionable outfit, but now that the 
change had been made, he saw, to his relief, that 
the result had not been to make him ridiculous. 
What he did not see was that his eccentricity had, 
by some mysterious process, subdued the new garb 
unto itself. 

In his aspect there were hints at once military, 
^ivic, and provincial? Tb^ soldier, th^ city clerk, 
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the country lawyer, the farm-hand, all threw their 
quota into the whole, which was somehow a dis- 
tinct, if unimportant personality — Josiah Forbes. 

Ever since he had' been a week-day worker in 
New York, it seemed to Forbes that " the day of 
rest *' should rather be called " the day of flight,'* 
so quickly did its hours of brief freedom slip by. 
The present Sunday was no exception, and it 
seemed to him that breakfast was barely over 
before it was twelve o'clock, and time for him to 
set out on the much talked-of expedition. He 
walked briskly along Twenty-third street, towards 
Sixth avenue. This was somewhat out of the 
^ay from his lodgings, as it took him down town, 
whereas the projected trip with Nellie was towards 
Central Park. But it had been a fancy of hers 
that they should meet at, or near, the very spot 
where chance had so unceremoniously introduced 
them. He liked the notion, though sentiment of 
this sort had never been especially in his line, and 
he was pleased with a plan which "threw in," so 
to speak, an idle time, to spend in sauntering on, 
and trying to realize that this was a real, right 
down holiday, and no mistake — a holiday with a 
girl and a trip in it, and all provided without any 
very active agency of his own. 

Our modern frenzy of self-introspection and ar- 
raignment had left him for awhile, and his con- 
science was enjoying a cat-nap. If it had not been 
too fundamentally unfeline, it would certainly have 
purred. It was in this mood that he reached the 
corner of Sixth Avenue. Sunday m^d^ thj§ ever^ 
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busy spot less busy and noisy than its daily cus- 
tom is. Arrested, perhaps, by the comparative 
lack of bustle, he stopped a moment, and glancing 
carelessly up at a lettered transparency on a street 
lamp, he read the following legend : 

" Daily meeting at three o' clocks school of Theo- 
cracy^ for the healing of mindy soul, and body. Why 
remain sick when Christ is able to save you from 
siuy sorrow t and sickness? Away with unbelief! 
Come a " 

The style, more than the words acted like magic, 
and in an instant a confused memory of the long, 
uncompromising sermons of his boyhood flashed 
back upon him. Sermons on freewill, predestina- 
tion, election, and justification through faith, heard 
in those old New England days, with a quaking of 
heart which time had softened into reverence. He 
saw in an instant the old frame meeting-house 
where evening prayer-meetings were held, with its 
quaint gable, dimly showing against the sky — a sky 
criss-crossed by the naked limbs of giant elms, and 
resplendent with the flashing stars of a New Eng- 
land winter. 

It was but a moment, yet it had the effect which 
a jolt has upon a somnolent carriage traveler. It 
"preached him quite awake." He looked about 
him hurriedly, in quest of the object of his coming. 
No Nellie was visible, and he involuntarily heaved 
a sigh, but whether of relief, or disappointment, he 
could not have told you — Ah ! h^ wa§ mistaken 
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after all, for there she was, looking into the very 
window at which they had first met. Had she 
done this out of mere curiosity or moved by some 
woman's fancy of the heart ? 

In a moment he had joined her, and was received 
with a blush and a smile that drove away his un- 
bidden memories, and with them, his moral restless- 
ness, and even made him tolerant towards the sol- 
ecisms which followed fast upon the footsteps of 
her smile. 

" I couldn't come no sooner," she began. ** I 
hope you've not been waiting long." 

" No, Fve just come," he replied, somewhat ab- 
sently. He was wondering where she learned that 
trick of carriage, which in her was no trick, but a 
grace of movement which, if transferable, would 
have found ready bidders amongst the " toasts " of 
the "four hundred." He was glancing furtively at 
her improved apparel, and wondering how she could 
wear it so well. She gave, instead of receiving it, 
a certain style and dash to her fashionable outfit, 
which amazed him. How could she possess a style 
so striking, and yet so decorously subdued ? His 
glance of admiration faltered as it fell upon her hat. 
It was out of fashion, and bore a red marigold, 
which was grievous to him. 

** I knew you wouldn't like it," she said quickly, 
replying to the glance, which he tried to disavow. 
" I don't blame you, neither — oh, I saw you look- 
ing at it. I don't like it myself. But I hadn't any 
other, and then the flower 's Kate's. There's some 
Stitching underneath it that had to be hid." 
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" We could knock it out in the first round, if it 
wasn't Sunday," and he glanced significantly at the 
closed shutters of the shops. 

" I guess you want to spoil me altogether," she 
said, laughing, and coloring with pleasure. ''I 
don*t believe, though, that half as many people get 
spoiled through kindness, as gets spoiled by mean 
treatment, do you ?" 

" No, indeed, I do not, Nell." 

" Because if I was getting spoiled very bad, I'd 
want you just to waste all the money you could, 
and I don't." And she shot a look into his eyes 
for the first time that day. 

They had strolled on faster than they knew. 
Josiah's eye caught ** 26th St." on a lamp post. 

" Look here, Nell," he said, stopping short, 
** where am I supposed to be taking you ?" 

" Most anywhere, I guess." 

** That's all very well, but you know we had a 
plan fixed. We always have a plan, don't we ?" 

•* You said you were going to the Park." She 
avoided the word museum, for fear of a stumble. 

**I wanted to show you the paintings. Don't 
you think you would like to go ?" 

" Yes, if it ain*t too tony for this hat." 

" Nonsense !" and they turned back laughing. 

As she stepped in front of him, to pass into the 
car at the Twenty-third street elevated station, he 
could not help being struck, and rather startled by 
the ease of her movement, and the pose of her 
head and neck. He had seen nothing quite like it. 
if e was diml^ conscious of a sensc^tion of being 
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proud of her. Now to overstep the correct bounds 
of life, as he understood it, and to find the excur- 
sion restlessly agreeable, this he was prepared to 
accept as possible ; but to be assailed by a sensa- 
tion of pride in wrong-doing, this was against 
all forms and inadmissible. But sensations of 
various mould were jostling about within the 
precincts of his consciousness. If unstable and 
fleeting, they were at least agreeable. He knew, 
too, that to examine new sensations too closely, is 
to spoil them. He would leave analysis, and the 
conning of his compass to some other occasion, 
and refuse to allow thought to interfere with the 
enjoyment of his holiday. He yielded, therefore, 
to the feeling of satisfaction which had crept over 
him, and seated himself beside Nellie in so charit- 
able and contented a frame of mind, that when 
the brakesman bawled " For*ysec*nd-nex' !** in his 
very ear, he felt only a vague sort of good-humored 
interest, as to what might be the aspect presented 
by life, to the ever-journeying owner of that 
mechanical voice. But the ^^ amari aliquid'' is 
usually present in one form or another. This 
time it took the shape of Nellie's vis-k-vis. 

He was a formidable club man, a swell of the 
heaviest metal. There could be no mistake about 
that. It was palpable in the perfection of his 
linen ; the voluminous folds of his ample frock- 
coat, not unlike a generous night-gown ; the fresh 
flower in his button-hole ; the rings which he 
wore, of beaten gold, with sapphires and rubies set 
flush with the metal f his thin doubly ^atgh-ch^in 
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of gold and platinum ; his buff gaiters and dagger- 
like shoes ; in the polish of his nails, and the plas- 
tering of his centre-parted hair. He was a large 
and heavily built young man, of perhaps twenty- 
five, whose incipient paunch, however, made him 
look somewhat older. He had a stiff, heavy face, 
the lower part being a good deal too large for the 
upper. His eyes were deep-set and muddy, and 
his mouth aided largely in producing the general 
effect of a personality having an abiding faith in 
the success of cold-blooded and indiscriminate 
aggression. A look which his humble counter- 
part, the " Bowery tough,** would fain attain to, 
but cannot, owing to the dispiriting influence of a 
haunting vision of the police. 

A drop of water let fall upon a smooth surface, 
will, if it remain stationary, have a certain height 
and body ; but should it slowly spread, it will pre- 
sent a very thin layer indeed. The high class 
aggressionist, from Agamemnon down to Caesar 
Borgia, was once a powerful factor in society ; but 
his spirit has spread ever thinner over our wide- 
sprawled civilization, till in the modern example 
which sat opposite Nellie and stared at her, the 
original is hardly to be distinguished. He stared 
very hard though, and harder and harder as he be- 
gan to realize in Nellie something he could not quite 
make out. She was evidently not of his world, 
yet, where would you find a mill girl with such a 
chest and such style ? A shop girl, of course. No, 
that would not do, she was not self-conscious 
enoughi and her air too independent Besides, her 
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gloves were quite correct, and the materials she 
wore good. All this involved a pertinacity of stare 
which made Nellie supremely uncomfortable. She 
was too emphatically a woman to dislike being 
stared at, and she had never been taught that looks 
1 ght be insulting, but she had an uncomfortable 

iise of being the nucleus of an approaching 
.orm. Finally, rather pleased than otherwise by 
."Jellie's manifest uneasiness, the swell leaned slowly 
and confidently over to begin a conversation. As 
luck, good luck in this case, would have it, in 
changing his position he met Forbes's now thor- 
oughly military eye. Like most men who have 
been able to maintain themselves in the free fight 
of swelldom, he was physically brave ; but like 
most swells, he was not desperate. Life was still 
too full and too promising to be carelessly risked. 
He met Josiah's gaze by accident, but rapid as was 
the glance, his attention was at once arrested. He 
looked a second time into Josiah's eye. He saw 
something there which was new to him, and con- 
tained suggestions distasteful to his nervous system. 
So strong was the momentary impression, that he 
not only changed his mind, but his seat with it ; and 
peace settled down upon our two excursionists. 

What, after all, is courage ? It is merely the in- 
verse of the value you set on your own life. The 
author knew a South American Spaniard once with 
whom even the most pugnacious of his associates 
refrained from quarreling. There was something 
in his changing and easily-illumined eye, his thin, 
quivering lips, his high cheek bones and dilated 
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nostrils, together with a certain air of one ever 
gathered for a spring, which made people feel that 
he held his life at a mere nominal price when com- 
pared with the gratification of any immediate im- 
pulse. He proved later, in the manner of his final 
departure, that they were quite right in their esti- 
mate. 

Peace settled down again, but it took a few mo- 
ments for the minds of our travelers to become 
adjusted to it. Josiahhad been very angry, angrier 
than he would have believed possible, angrier 
than he cared to admit to himself, and the train of 
Nellie's thoughts had been rudely disturbed. But 
the impressions of both were too novel and impor- 
tunate to remain long in abeyance, and as they 
neared their goal, Josiah felt impelled to remark : 

" Well, Nellie, I always have thought * L ' road 
traveling was the meanest kind in the world. When 
I have to go backwards and forwards, up and down 
town, it seems a sickening bore. But somehow to- 
day it seems all right. I wonder if the company 
has anything to do with it. What do you think ?'* 

" It suits me, anyhow. They can puflE ahead as 
long as they like." 

" Yes, but we mustn't pass Eighty-first street. 
You would not like to miss the paintings ?" 

Nellie's expression, while one of perfect content, 
betrayed a certain doubt as to the importance 
which, for her, paintings were likely to assume, and 
as to their precise status in the world at large. 

" Eighty-first-nex," bawled the brakesman, in his 
piercing but confused yell, and in a few moments 
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they had descended from the railway, and were 
walking along Eighty-first street towards Eighth 
avenue. The neighborhood is somewhat inchoate 
now, and was still more so then. Nellie noted with 
interest as they passed along, the brand-new, star- 
ing, palace-like houses, with vacant lots, covered 
with repulsive heaps of d6bris, sandwiched in be- 
tween them; the imposing carved griffins on the 
stone steps, presiding over unemptied ash tubs ; the 
bare, unmated party-walls, the up-torn pavements 
and the piles of scaffolding. There was a vague 
sense of freedom about this as yet unoccupied land 
that was pleasing to her. But when they entered 
the Park, her cheek flushed, and her eye beamed 
with pleasure. Involuntarily, she laid her hand on 
Josiah's arm, saying, " why didn't we come here 
before ? I didn't know it was like this." 

The sky was clear, the air was soft, yet dry, and 
the grass was green with the richness of spring. 
The wind had fallen, and the weather had resolved 
itself into one of those perfect days which are thinly 
scattered throughout our year, and which have 
made the happiness of the centuries, handing down 
their secret and their charm from one to another 
across the gulfs of inclemency and storm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Half way across the Park, Josiah and his com- 
panion, climbed the great stone stairway of the 
reservoir ; and after pausing there a moment, they 
ascended the massive, granite tower, and looked 
out, across the waters of the lake, at the scene 
around them. To the west rose the gaunt and 
towering stories of the Hotel Beresford, with just a 
glimpse of the Palisades beyond ; and near it were 
scattered the lean and repulsive skeletons of gigan- 
tic buildings in every stage of construction. To 
the south and east stretched the older city in all its 
immensity — the multitudinous life from which they 
were for a moment severed. While northward 
stretched the Park, artificial, yet seemingly cor- 
rectly so, as being a connecting link to attach the 
city to the freer, open country beyond. It, in turn, 
leading gradually on and on, into the wastes and 
wildernesses of the world. 

They were not there to analyze or formulate ; 
but they felt, if they did not think it, that the great 
forces of metropolitan life which were constantly at 
war with their identity and independence were in 
abeyance. They breathed freer, as possessing a 
clearer sense of individual existence, and each pre- 
sented a stronger living entity to the gaze of the 
other. 
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*' It would be just grand here, if it wasn't for this 
hat," said Nellie. 

** What ! are you thinking about that yet ?*' 

" No,'* she replied, " I haven't been thinking of 
it all the time. I've been thinking how pretty 
everything is out here. And I was wondering if 
we'd ever stand here again. But the hat is ugly, 
certain." 

"You'll go to Lord and Taylor's to-morrow, 
while I'm down at the office, and get another. 
No, you must " (answering her deprecatory look), 
" the very latest style, mind." 

" It don't seem right," she began. 

" What don't seem right ?" 

" Why, you know ; for me to be making you 
spend so much money. It's all very well to like 
you," she continued, coloring, " but when it comes 
to spending so much." 

" You must be crazy, Nell !" he interrupted. " I 
want to see just what kind you'll choose, all by 
yourself." 

" Oh, I can get a corker, if you want me to," she 
said with a mischievous smile. " It won't be flashy 
neither. Just black, with feathers and velvet, and 
a little bit of color, and, perhaps, some black 
beads." 

" Well, it will be good fun to see it. I guess it 
will be becoming, Nell. But we ought to hurry 
up," he continued, "we'll never get to see the pic- 
tures at this rate," 

" Oh, I'd forgotten all about them," she said. 
And they descended. 
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At the entrance to the lane of dwarf beeches 
which leads eastward from the tower, they stopped 
involuntarily, and looked before them down the 
vista of young leaves, sunlight and shadows. An 
art-worn connoisseur would have been reminded, 
by the little patches and flecks of sunlight on the 
path, of the light which falls through the trees in 
the " En Arcadie '* ot Alexander Harrison. But 
they merely stopped an instant, partly to look at 
the lines of interlacing trees, and partly to avoid 
coming nearer to a passing squad of some six or 
eight boy-men of the stuff of which criminals are 
made. These were all of them drawing near to 
the dangerous age, and they swung along, roughly 
pushing each other every now and then off the 
path and against the trunks of the trees. They 
hurried by with semi-jocular, semi-defiant shout- 
ings, and disappeared. They left the picturesque 
vista deserted behind them, except for three per- 
sons : a drowsy and tattered tramp on a bench in 
the foreground, and a group of two sitting figures, a 
man and a woman, at the other end of the avenue. 
This group was more modem than classic, but then 
it belonged to that side of our modern life which 
perhaps mpst nearly approaches the self-indulgent 
vagaries of the ancients. They were apparently a 
portion of the faster set in the fashionable world of 
New York. As for her, she had evidently found 
the pace too fast either for health, or purse, or 
good name, or peace of mind, or perhaps for all 
combined ; for she looked anxious, and held her 
face half averted, as one who suspected the help 
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offered her, and was not very sangruine of any 
other being forthcoming. 

As for him, he was the ever-present club man of 
the richer and baser sort. He was talking volubly 
and persuasively, but he had evidently talked so too 
often before, and though the ropes of his influence 
still held, the strands were breaking, and the 
couple were drifting apart. 

Nellie and Josiah glanced carelessly about them 
as they walked on under the tangled beeches, and 
over the little flecks of scattered sunlight. 

" Joe/* said Nellie, as they passed the human 
drama on the last bench to their left, '^ I guess 
everybody has a splendid time out here. You 
could not be out here, clear away from all the dust 
and noise, and not be light-hearted." 

They ran briskly down the incline, and found 
themselves at the foot of the obelisk. Nellie 
stared when Josiah explained to her how the 
blowing sands of centuries had washed away the 
letters on one side of it. As they entered the 
main door of the museum, and Josiah stopped to 
buy a catalogue, Nellie felt somewhat abashed at 
the sight of so many visitors, some of them stylish, 
and all of them very much at their ease. 

She had, for a moment, one craven feeling that 
with the new hat on it would have been a trifle 
easier to move as carelessly as the rest. But all 
this was quickly forgotten as they passed on to in- 
spect the sculptures ; and Josiah, in his turn, winced 
a little at the almost imperceptible toss of her head 
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with which she convicted of levity the classic nudity 
of the statuary. 

But as they dawdled in the next hall, amidst the 
vases and miscellaneous curiosities, stopping now 
before a case of intaglios, or spending five minutes 
in idly inspecting a collection of antique ornaments, 
a sensation impossible to distinguish from happi- 
ness, stole insensibly upon him. 

It was so still there that Sunday afternoon. The 
visitors were few, and all being engaged in the in- 
spection of the public treasures, the man-passion of 
man-watching was in abeyance. He was alone with 
Nellie, and he felt that the situation was not lost 
upon her. The contentment which was reflected 
in her pose and expression was restful and sooth- 
ing to him, for it was a contentment not merely 
S}mnpathetic or imitative, but glowing with a gentle 
initiative which gave to his self-love a certain sense 
of security it had never possessed before. 

They had lingered long over some Lapland 
sledges, when Josiah bethought him once more of 
the picture gallery, the objective point of their 
visit, and they moved briskly on again. At the 
foot of the wide stairway they came upon the statue 
of Medea, and Nellie stopped suddenly. 

" I like that," she said simply, " who is Medea ?'* 

Instead of smiling, Josiah explained to her 
briefly, while they stood there, the story of Medea, 
her love and bitter jealousy. 

** I believe I'd be most like that,** she said, when 
b^ bad finished^ *' not to kill anybody, though/' 
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There was silence for a moment, when she 
added : 

" I'd do anything for you. Why didn't you 
laugh r 

They ascended the steps and turned to view the 
paintings. The first picture which they stopped 
before was the Swedish bishops riding backward to 
their death, and Josiah, turning to his catalogue, 
explained to Nellie the subject. Beyond a feeling 
of repulsion, it was apparent when she turned away, 
that no very positive impression had been pro- 
duced. And the same lack of any especial interest 
in the depicted scene was manifested again and 
again as they stopped before other masterpieces. 
Josiah was a trifle disappointed, as he had fancied, 
judging from her unusual susceptibility to impres- 
sions, that she would be carried away with enthusi- 
asm on beholding a new world thus opened out be- 
fore her. He forgot that picture-gazing, like fid- 
dling, requires long practice, and that probably 
the connoisseur is, in most instances, comparing even 
a fine painting with other paintings rather than with 
the dangerously bold proportions of Nature. To 
the untrained eye, gifted though it be, pictures are 
little more than flat bits of canvas covered with 
bright streaks of color. 

Sculpture, owing to the small subjects it deals 
with, possesses both size and relief, while painting 
is forced to bear comparison with Nature, without 
the help of either. The perspective of drawing is 
to the perspective of Nature's relief as the storm 
in the th^dXx^ is to (h^ storm in the sky. But 
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above all, it is the scale. To an eye accustomed 
only to Nature, even in her humblest forms, what 
impression of her can be conveyed by a bit of can- 
vas imprisoned in a gilt frame thirty inches by 
forty. Let it be ten feet square, if you will, and 
the difference is still too infinite to admit of much 
beyond a feeble suggestion. But if the much- 
vaunted pictures were not precisely a success, as far 
as Nellie was concerned, the wandering idly about 
there was delightful to her. She appreciated to 
the full the quiet around and upon them which 
made them walk slowly, very close together, and 
converse in gentle whispers. 

As the atmosphere of the churchyard is that of 
dead peace, so is the atmosphere of the art-gallery 
that of living peace. We feel soothed, and at the 
same time slightly stimulated. We find, too, in the 
personages high upon the walls, people who are 
thoroughly companionable — the more so as they 
never contradict. 

Josiah was as one under a spell. His past with 
its teachings was for the time silenced. His future 
had never quite riveted his gaze. Here was a 
present more soothing, more gratifying at once to 
his self-love and to his senses than any present he 
had ever known. He gave himself up to it with- 
out reserve. 

They wandered slowly on, and seated themselves 
at last to rest upon a bench in front of Cot*s paint- 
ing, " L'Orage." They are conventional enough, 
these nude figures with their ballet-dancing air, and 
their scant and yet accommodating drapery picked 
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up in the wilderness. But there is force and fire 
and, above all, motion in the work ; and motion is 
as rare in pictures as quiet in the Nature they imi- 
tate. 

" Oh, you're awful sly," said Nellie presently, " I 
know why you brought me over here — ^you think 
she looks like me." 

Josiah laughed at this involuntary confirmation 
of his fancy. 

" You can beat her in figure, Nell." 

"WeVe got the same colored hair," she said, 
archly. 

It had not been altogether fancy on Forbes' part, 
for there was a strong likeness beyond dispute. 
There were the same dark eyes and light golden 
hair, and the same general contour of face and 
feature. But to an observant eye, the differences 
were almost as striking. Nellie's mouth, while 
somewhat like that of the fleeing figure, was much 
fuller, and the lips were more finely chiseled. Nel- 
lie's jaw, too, was just a shade squarer, and her 
nose, while straight, was shorter and thicker. But 
it was in the general expression of the eye, face, 
carriage, that the dissimilarity of the two was most 
striking. 

The great awakening of the heart, which shows 
all things in new proportions, is yet to come in 
Cot's thinly draped, bounding figure ; but to Nellie 
that awakening, which to some women comes late 
and to some never, was already an absorbing reality. 
Her quick changes of color, her speaking eyes, the 
rich tint of her lips, and the languorous confidence 
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of her attitude, all told of one who knows that life 
is not all superficial. 

Josiah gazed at her, absorbed, for a moment, and 
over-mastered by the combination of charms with 
which nature had endowed this homeless child of 
the people. 

" I don't see, Nell, how we're going to get along 
this way much longer, do you ?" he said, somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

" No," she answered, speaking softly, as one who 
is afraid of disturbing a favorable current in an- 
other's thoughts. " Kate, she has about all she 
can manage, and more too, I guess. She don't say 
much, but she might as well speak out as to keep 
hinting." 

" You think, then, you could not go back to 
Brooklyn ?" he said presently, making a final and 
rather half-hearted effort to stem the tide. 

" I won't never go back to Annie Pierce. It 
wouldn't be no use anyhow. She's learned uncle 
George to believe I'm — oh, well, just awful." 

" I know of a small flat in Fortieth Street, and 
I'm not bound by any agreement to stay a day 
longer than I may wish to at Mrs. Blakeley's," he 
mused aloud. Nellie was scarcely breathing. 

" What about getting homesick, Nell ?" 

She turned her eyes for an instant full upon his 
own. 

*' You are home, I guess," she said, and she col- 
ored painfully, and then pal^d as suddenly, an4 
looked down again. 
'' But, Nell " 
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"Closing hour !'* shouted a guardian close beside 
them. They started to their feet. Actually the 
whole afternoon had ebbed away, and they had 
never known it ! The hours had slipped by like 
minutes and yet they were conscious of having 
talked but little — somehow it had been rather an 
attitude of listening, a sensation (vague at least to 
one of them) of being at once audience and 
orchestra of some great harmony, some wide- 
spread sympathy made audible, in which the 
whole world was perforce a partaker. Only the 
day before, each had been planning, rehearsing 
almost, a long dialogue with the other, and yet the 
afternoon was now ended, and so much remained 
to be said ! And then each remembered with a 
thrill that the future was now likely to bring them 
ample opportunities for communion and converse ; 
but the feeling, if bewilderingly delightful, was a 
confused one, for the uncompromising keeper of 
the gallery waved his hand in the direction of the 
nearest stairway, with an impatient gesture, and 
they turned hastily to go. 

In the lower halls, however, they found a num- 
ber of people as belated as themselves ; and so, 
with slackened and constantly slackening pace, 
they sauntered on, stopping only where they had 
stopped before, and glancing towards the objects 
they had talked about, as at the faces of already 
familiar friends. But loiter as they might, they 
presently arrived at the exit-gates, and, their 
thoughts still dreamy and confws^d, they w^nt out 
with the straggling crowd, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Month succeeded month for Josiah in a life of 
alternate self-forgetfulnesa and self-questioning ; in 
an absorption of all his faculties, in the fullness of life, 
as he had never before perceived it, followed by 
brief and importunate intervals filled with whisper- 
ings that the new perspectives and outlines were 
not orthographic, but merely the results of delirium. 
A light, the light of passion, had broken in upon 
him, giving a new meaning to much that he had 
read and deemed inexplicable, and showing many 
things in new and harmonious relationship. His 
sense of the reprehensible character of a life which 
was^not based upon the rock of social approval, the 
social approval which he knew and could estimate 
so accurately, was not strong enough to prevent 
his heart from revelling in the new-found power of 
inspiring and experiencing emotion. In spite of 
him, his heart was singing a paean, and he could 
not choose but listen ; yet steadily through it all, 
like a hostile bass in counterpoint, there ran the 
suggestions of another and older self, a self of 
memories and ideals arrayed in uncompromising 
opposition and revolt. It was a stubborn and 
varying contest — the old self against the new. 

The old had the advantage of a clearly defined 
pntity, a form ^nd consistencv accjuired by time 
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and training. The new, from its very breadth and 
splendor, its tendency to commingle with the com- 
plex world around him, seemed less clear and tan- 
gible to his mind. If the new had brought him 
what looked like happiness, it had also brought 
him self-condemnation. That his new apprecia- 
tion of life's possibilities could ever so far master 
him as to make him abandon his intention of a re- 
turn to the ethical world which was his father-land, 
he would not for a moment admit. But he was 
drifting, and might, perhaps, have drifted long and 
far, had not an event occurred which gave a terri- 
ble impetus to the backward current of his thoughts. 

Late in the winter aunt Ann died. The blow 
was a crushing one to Josiah. It was entirely un- 
expected, and came home to him with all the force 
of a judgment, though his reason would have made 
the formulating of any such idea quite impossible. 

The old life which he had neglected, the old 
sanctions, the old atmosphere of austerity and self- 
restraint, his old and long-cherished ideal, all came 
back with a flood of memories and associations, and 
mingling with his sorrow, caused him a suffering 
which could only be alleviated by atonement. 

After the funeral, Forbes asked for and obtained 
a short leave of absence to arrange his affairs in 
Massachusetts. His small possessions required no 
lengthy or complicated forms of adjustment, and 
soon the arrangements were terminated. •* Orchard 
Hill," the old farm, which came to him unencum- 
bered, was sold to his cousin, John, who had been 
** carrying it on " for aunt: ^nn at the tin^e of her 
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death. This was a natural solution, for Josiah had 
no wish ever to take up farming again, and the 
proceeds of the sale, together with a modest legacy, 
would make him freer to choose the line of his men- 
tal activity in New York. 

The business part of his visit was soon finished, 
and as he lingered upon the stony slopes of the old 
farm, and gazed out over the purple distances of 
the Berkshire Hills, the past became once more a 
part of his living consciousness, a higher and holier 
present, formed to influence and direct. It was 
from Bertha Parker that he learned a hundred de- 
tails concerning the last few years of his aunt's life. 
Bertha was eight years his junior, but he had seen 
much of her in the old days ; especially during the 
long summer vacations at the farm. Later on, 
while he was in the West, she had been teaching in 
Albany. She was a distant cousin of aunt Ann's, 
and when the latter began to fail in strength, she 
had persuaded Bertha to return to Stockbridge and 
live at the " Orchard." Bertha and aunt Ann 
had been especially congenial, and it was only from 
Bertha's lips that Josiah could bear to hear the lit- 
tle anecdotes that evoked the beloved personality 
which he was to behold in the flesh no more. As 
he gazed into her calm eyes, so direct and pure, and 
upon her intellectual brow with its noble reserve, 
she seemed to him a beautiful emblem, or perhaps 
epitome, of what he had been taught to revere. 

The few days that had been accorded to him 
slipped by, he could hardly have told how, and he 
found himself back in New York, and 
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again almost before he knew it. With New York 
came turmoil and passion once more, but now the 
old life was in the ascendant. He had set his face 
towards an atonement, and when a few days after 
his return the following letter was put into his 
hajids, it seemed as if fate had determined to inter- 
vene to help him upon his difficult way. The 
missive was addressed to Mr. Josiah Forbes, Pres- 
ent, and ran thus : 

Mr. Josiah Forbes. 

" Dear Sir : — I write you these few lines to ask 
you to help us about Nellie, and to use your in- 
flooence with her to come back and settle down 
again, for if you can't do it, I doubt nobody else 
can. 

" It don't look right nohow and Annie and me 
standing so high in the district. Only one of the 
fambly ever did get a bad name and she lived over 
in Jersey — she was only a cousin anyway. 

" I can't say but what it might be some conve- 
nience to us to have her back again, for she was 
always handy about the house, and we don't hire 
much anyhow. I think a good bit of Nellie, that's 
sure, and would more, if she'd only settle right 
down like she ort to now when she's got a good 
chance. 

" Mr. Forbes, I don't know as I ort to say any- 
thing on this score, but I will say we know a person 
thinks as much of Nellie as we ever did, and don't 
know nor want to know nothing at all against her, 
and that's what makes me say she has a good 
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chance like to settle down for good and begin in 
the new again. 

" Mr. Forbes — ^we can't think as hard of you as 
we might, if it wasn't that we know you was kind 
to Nellie and perhaps kep her out of worse — for 
things looked bad certain about the time she left 
us and she was giving Annie no end of trouble. 

" Please excuse mistakes, if any, for I reckon I 
can handle most any other tool better than this 
one. But I guess you'll understand that my heart 
is in the right place, and I can feel straight, if I 
can't just say it. Don't forget to do the best you 
can, for it's only right what I am asking. 

Yours truly, 

George Eberhardt." 

This letter did not come to Josiah as a surprise. 
It did not startle him and set him thinking anew. 
It was merely another voice added to the chorus 
already in his ears — one more impulsion in a given 
direction— >a direction already taken, and one from 
which Nellie, with all her powers, was unable to 
turn him. If she had been more sophisticated and 
less absolute in her own attitude towards him, she 
might have met and diverted the tendency against 
her which was setting in so steadily. But to employ 
arts or calculated effort of any kind to counteract 
a resolution of his, deliberately formed, was, for 
her, not within the range of possibilities. To all 
propositions involving change and a remodelling of 
existence, she yielded a mental assent, while con- 
scious of an inner revolt and instinctive resistance 
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which confused and almost stupefied her. A 
pride, too, which was new to her, and which she 
could not have explained, kept her silent as to the 
disposition of her future. She heard her " best in- 
terests" in the days to come enumerated, as one 
hears voices in a dream. Strive as she might, she 
could only stand spellbound, seemingly impassive, 
and await such events as should make for her a 
destiny. 

It was on a wintry afternoon, a little more than 
a year after his first meeting with Nellie, that her 
uncle's letter was handed to Josiah. It was grow- 
ing dusk, and his day's work was over. He had 
told Nellie he might, perhaps, dine down town, and 
now he felt it almost a necessity to do so. He 
would hunt up Reginald, and dine with him at the 
caf6. He was under the stimulus of a high resolve, 
it is true, but he felt the need of moral expansion. 
He needed to place his sacrifice in a clearer light 
before himself, and incidentally before his friend, 
and to give it thus a palpable quality, which should 
make this sacrifice for duty's sake a thing to see 
clearly and to cling to strongly, in case the waves 
of loneliness, or regret should threaten him. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A HALF hour later he was on his way to meet 
Reginald at Santi's, a Franco-Italian restaurant 
of the cheaper sort, in the vicinity of Washington 
Square. It was rather a poor place, on the whole, 
for one gastronomically inclined ; but there was a 
foreign flavor about it, both as regards its viands 
and its general atmosphere which suited Moulton, 
and Forbes had fallen into the habit of dining with 
him there at intervals of a week or two. Indeed, 
he had taken Nellie there more than once ; for 
there was a ladies' room, or rather compartment, 
railed off from the men's caf6. Of late, however, 
he had been dining with Nellie at the more expen- 
sive restaurants — both from a pride in her striking 
appearance, now that she was dressed in the latest 
style, and also from a feeling he could hardly have 
accounted for, that the general surroundings at 
Santi's were too Bohemian to be congenial, when 
he had for his vis-k-vis the girl who, according to 
all time-honored rules, should have been the most 
Bohemian of them all. 

As he entered the familiar room, with its not 
unkindly welcoming odor, compounded of cig- 
arettes, ragout and thin wine, he saw that Moulton 
was there before him. The latter had given the 
order, and was looking over the " Evening-Post/' 
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His own place, opposite, was reserved for him, as 
the chair tilted forwards against the table indi- 
cated. 

Reginald's face brightened as he glanced up and 
saw Forbes drawing off his gloves, and giving his 
coat to one of the unimmaculate waiters. 

** Hello, professor," he said. 

" Hello, Reggy, did you order for two ?" 

" Yes." 

" Good enough," and spreading out his damp 
napkin, Forbes took his place opposite the news- 
paper-hidden Reginald. 

" I tell you it's no use," began the latter, appar- 
ently reading on while he talked. " I don't see what 
the Anarchists want. They ought to be happy. 
I see anarchy everywhere. Municipal, State, Na- 
tional. The whole system has broken down. 
What kind of government have we, wherever you 
look ? It is all extra-constitutional. It is always 
some power, irresponsible, because not endowed 
with legal existence. People see the confirmation 
of it in the tugging in all directions of the various 
'rings,' 1)ut they fail to see it in the growing 
prominence of the vigilance committee in our 
politics. What is the society for the * prevention ' 
of this, and the * suppression ' of that, but the 
vigilance committee of a civilized community ? The 
moneyed societies for influencing every department 
of the government are so many unfailing signs of 
the general break-down. Rings have existed under 
all forms of government, but the vigilance committee 
is a product which does not appear till the rings 
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have vitiated the ostensible forms altogether. The 
Thermidoriens were as extra-constitutional as the 
much-governing Paris sections. 

" Yes, but they produced valuable results," put 
in Forbes, rather languidly. 

" But not without change. Then there's another 
uncomfortable aspect," continued Reginald from 
behind his paper. " Our political life is getting to 
resemble that of Europe very fast, and we have no 
army to act as a counterpoise. Political public life 
is becoming dual. Look at the United States 
Senate, you see it there. For all practical pur- 
poses, there are only two classes of men left there. 
The millionaires, who represent powerful corpora- 
tions, and the socialists, or anarchists. The two 
last, by the way, to an uninitiated layman, look as 
much alike as the two barrels of my breech-loader. 
The millionaires have the best of it now, and will 
get along fairly well for a while, by throwing sops. 
But what will they do when the other side asks for 
the whole contents of the bag, and they look all 
around for some organized force, and can't see 
any ? Well, some people might fancy they would 
be in a hopeless predicament — but money is very 
clever " 

Just here there was a clatter, and the waiter suc- 
cessfully landed their dinner before them with a 
bang. Reginald's politics and newspaper were 
dropped unceremoniously together, and he looked 
before him with the serious expression of a hungry 
man. 

As he prepared to address himself to his not 
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uncongenial task, he saw Forbes's face for the first 
time since the latter's arrival. 

" Look here, old man," he said, " it seems to me 
you look a trifle tired, are you out of sorts ?" 

" I tell you, Reggy," said Josiah, somewhat ob- 
scurely, " it's no use beginning that way. You're 
at the wrong end of it. What is the use of dwell- 
ing upon the disorders of the public body, unless 
we set ourselves to work to cure the disorders in 
our own personal moral constitution ? It's all very 
well to preach the Gospel of honesty to our politi- 
cal Heathen, but the real work is nearer home, and 
with more sensitive material." He paused here, as 
if expecting a corroborative answer. 

" Well," said Moulton, somewhat doubtfully, " I 
don't know how much effective work you have been 
doing — but it seems to have told upon you — you 
look a little jaded." 

" Palma non sine pulvere^^ continued Josiah, with 
growing animation. ** Who ever heard of a man's 
painting a good picture, or writing a good article, 
without making himself ill over it ; and could you 
expect a man to re-district the soul, and regulate 
it, so as to make it vote right, without labor and 
travail ?" 

** I always get a trifle nervous, professor, when 
that word right goes into the pitcher's box. The 
curves get wild." 

" Every man has a touchstone for right in his 
own heart," replied Josiah, not deigning to notice 
the other's careless metaphor. ** If he will not ap- 
ply the simple test of conscience, it is his own fault. 
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But I have gone out of the realm of theory. 
Theory has been the slough I have been in for 
years. It is practice now, and I have made up my 
mind to apply it unflinchingly. We are bound to 
be miserable. The only difference is whether we 
elect to suffer with the support of knowing that we 
have at least tried to square our lives with some 
fundamental rules, or without it." 

Josiah stopped suddenly and began to busy him- 
self with his dinner ; not like a hungry man, how- 
ever, but with the general sullenness of demeanor of 
one who expects opposition, and is prepared to 
meet it. 

Moulton did not take up the challenge directly. 
He thought he saw the ** professor's " tendency, and 
it passed through his mind that his friend was en- 
gaged in driving himself in a given direction, and 
rather hoped for opposition, that he might apply 
the lash with greater force. 

" I'm not so sure about that idea of yours," he 
replied, at length, " about being miserable, what 
ever one does. Fve got a good appetite to-night 
and that's worth a lot. Two years ago, I was run- 
ning amuck in three sets of our social New York 
— the heavy respectableSy the foreign-besprinkled 
high-fashionables^ and, well, the go-as-you-pleasers. 
.Now, having spent all I could get at, I am on a 
snail salary, working all I know how, to aid, as 
n anager, in the iniquities of Houndem and that 
si unk. Pinch, and — ^well, I can't see that it makes 
m ich difference." 

* There's no use in talking," broke in Forbes, 
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with the accent of a man determined to keep the 
conversation up to controversial pitch, " you've 
been busy for years trying to blunt your moral 
sense (one of your moral senses, anyhow). Some 
of these days you'll wake up, and suffer worse than 
I do. It's no use, I tell you," and his tone sounded 
like the snap of a parting cable — " Read that. 
These things are managed for us, and we have to 
act our part when called — Life is an outline sketch 
handed to us to fill in ; we can't make it what ca- 
price might dictate." 

While he spoke he handed Reginald Eberhardt's 
letter. " Read that," he repeated, •' I know I'm 
right" — and while Reginald proceeded slowly to 
decipher the cramped hand, Josiah again nervously 
occupied himself with his meal. He looked some- 
what disappointed when Reginald, after a very 
careful perusal, handed him back the letter without 
comment. 

*'Well?" he said. 

Reginald's answer was another *'well," a mere 
echo, which, somehow, on the return voyage, had 
lost its interrogation mark. 

" I suppose you mean by that," said Forbes, 
" that you think I have made up my mind." 

" Yes, I think you have." 

" I suppose you are right," continued Josiah, 
rather nervously. ** I believe I have. But we 
have long had the habit of talking things over to, 
gether, and it sticks. Tell me how the situation 
strikes you, just as if you knew me tQ be entirely 
lindeqided," 
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** I don't see how I can do precisely that ; for 
when one's advice stands a fair chance of being 
taken, it gives a zest to the adviser, and makes his 
thoughts flow fast and straight. I have not the 
least objection, though, to talking it over with 
you." 

There was something detached and anti-corro- 
borative in Moulton's tone which acted as an irri- 
tant upon Forbes's already overwrought nerves. 

•* Well, what do you think of it all ?" he inquired 
somewhat brusquely. 

" Well, I think of it all," rejoined Reginald, " that 
the situation is more complex than you seem will- 
ing to admit." 

" That is just like you, Reggy, you are always for 
hair-splitting and refining. Your morality is so 
light and graceful that it can skip over into the 
fields of immorality and back again, and I can never 
for the life of me tell on which side of the fence it 
is. Now, my life, if regularity and self-control are 
the touchstones, is not as correct as yours, which is 
not correct at all. But I am ashamed of mine, and 
am determined to square it with a recognized 
square — not one bent according to my own fancy." 

While Josiah had been speaking, Reginald had 
uncased his mental probe, and now he touched with 
it the real spot of abrasion. 

" I suppose you mean to make your life square 
by sending Aer back — for that is what it amounts 
to." 

Forbes winced visibly but he stood firm. 

" yes," he said, " though sending sounds pyt of 
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place in such a connection. I shall let Eberhardt 
suppose that she is rather glad to meet them all 
again — that will make it easier for both sides — and 
she will see that a solid position sincerely offered 
IS not to be refused. Come now, leaving out right 
and wrong for argument's sake, isn't that the only 
practicable and semi-creditable outcome ?" 

" Perhaps," said Reginald. 

" There you go again, Reggy, you always imply 
that there is a practicable, yet unconventional solu- 
tion — in other words, that the world can work with- 
out harness." 

" Sometimes the harness makes ugly galls," sug- 
gested Reginald. 

" Well, what would you have me do ?" retorted 
his vis-k-vis, with an unmistakable suggestion of 
controlled irritation. 

" Nothing but what you will do ; but I own I can 
not quite see the smooth mental and moral sailing 
you count upon. I am not sure that you will not 
give a good round sum of pain " 

The word pain struck sharply on Josiah's ear. It 
was the very text he had needed. 

"Yes," he broke in, "that is just it, pain is the 
great necessity — it is the only true bath of Aladdin, 
the only means for the renewal of our earlier feel- 
ings, the youth of the mind. There lies my vindi- 
cation — I need it to consume a sporadic present at 
war with my higher past. I tell you, human hearts, 
if they amount to anything, are asbestos, not parch- 
ment; and pain is their purifying fire/' 
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** What about Nellie ?" said Reginald simply. 

Forbes paled slightly, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. He had expected an argumentative reply, and 
was prepared to meet it, but these few words, leav- 
ing the whole field open for him to manoeuvre in, 
made him restless. When he replied, however, it 
was with perfect steadiness. 

** I do not flinch under the knife," he said. " Yes, 
as for her — ^well, after a few months, a few weeks 
perhaps, she will begin to be conscious of the 
quiet satisfaction inseparable from a sense of 
duty accomplished, and to realize the value of a 
stable social position, no matter how humble, hon- 
orably acquired and firmly held. 

"To speculative natures," interposed Reginald, 
" duty is a slightly blurred hair-line, and to pas- 
sionate ones a vanishing point." 

" I admit that hers is passionate in the extreme, 
but I have not the vanity at my time of life to be- 
lieve that I have inspired a passion of the un- 
quenchable sort which we are only likely to find in 
certain overstrained bits of fiction. The only 
really unquenchable kind of passion or love to my 
mind, must have a solid and purely wrought 
chalice to burn in." 

" Well," said Reginald slowly, without taking up 
the argumentative challenge, " I have a suspicion, 
just a suspicion, mind you, that in your race across 
the bramble field of life you have struck a wild 
rose. I agree with you that love is rare. People 
capable of loving are like white black-birds. The 
white black-birds live only in Horace, and lovers. 
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chiefly in the modern novel. Every novel holds at 
least a pair of them. But if love were not very 
rare, the books would have few buyers ; if, on the 
other hand, it were unknown, they would have 
none at all. It is because people have only seen a 
few stimulating hints of love in real life, that they 
are so willing to read of it eternally in fiction. 
But, old fellow, there remains, as I said, the one 
indestructible little chance in a thousand that you 
have struck it." 

" No, not one chance in twenty thousand. It 
would be to doubt the eternal fitness of things, the 
eternal level and square, to believe otherwise. I 
tell you, Reggy, Nell has got temperament, as well 
as temperature. By that I mean that she possesses 
a solid foundation of good sound sense. She 
knows what I think, feel and believe, already, and 
when I have once more laid it all fully before her, 
she will see it as I do." 

" Well, Professor," said Reginald, after a pause, 
" we don't seem to be getting * no forader,' and I 
can only offer my best wishes for a happy outcome. 
You see," he said, half apologetically, ** her going 
back seems to me to involve some future uncer- 
tainties, and — the reverse." 

There was a rather awkward pause, and Josiah*s 
face wore a look, which said plainly enough, ** I 
asked for bread, and you have given me a stone." 

" Of course," said Reginald, with sudden irrele- 
vancy, " you never thought such unsanctioned alli- 
ances pardonable, under any circumstances." 

*' Heavens, no ! The only saving clause is, to 
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remember through all one's pleasure and excite- 
ment, that true happiness is something quite differ- 
ent ; something that in our frenzy of temporary 
passion we have forgotton, but whose beauty we 
must and shall eventually recall. I tell you, there 
must be a solid foundation of self-approval and 
mutual approval, built upon a reliance upon what 
ages have established and called custom, but which 
is a world of developed thought and feeling. It is 
the great, the only fortress of internal tranquillity." 

There was a certain exaltation in Forbes's man- 
ner which was unusual with him. It warned 
Moulton that the limit of advance in combative 
statement had been reached, as far as he was 
concerned. He had already said rather more than 
he had intended, and when he spoke again, he 
adopted the form, at least, of retreat from an op- 
posing position he had no right ostentatiously to 
occupy. 

" Well, after all, you are probably quite right," 
he said. " It is very possibly false sentiment on 
my part. I have thought very wrong so often on 
my own behalf, that the odds are largely against 
my thinking right on any one else's. We are all 
of us intent upon the search for the gem of pas- 
sionate, exclusive love, and each one is apt to 
think that his neighbor has found it. It is the 
only gem beyond all price, and if paste is often 
mistaken for it, it has its sad revenge in being 
sometimes mistaken for paste. Do you know," he 
went on, as he endeavored to give the conversation 
a less personal turn, " I have a fancy that som^» 
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where amongst earth's millions, precisely the right 
woman exists for every one of us ; but distance and 
a thousand adverse circumstances erect their bar- 
riers, and most of us put on a coat split up the back, 
without having caught a glimpse of her. I don't 
think I am very exacting. If I could make palpable 
my invisible woman, she should be good-looking, 
of course, not necessarily at all beautiful, though. 
Her face should be expressive, with a certain high- 
strung, racer-like look ; very full red lips, and eyes 
more fiery than the lips seemed to promise. She 
should be five feet six, with a lithe, willowy, mus- 
cular movement — rather thin than plump, and with 
a very full figure. This is the only rare point in 
the whole portrait. As for her mind, I should not 
insist upon her being at all intellectual. Only 
enough mind to enable her to perceive some sort 
of relationship and order in the matter of her own 
perceptions, and to prevent her from thinking a 
great number of perfectly opposed things at the 
same time. But in the matter of nervous de- 
velopment, she should be highly endowed. Be- 
sides, she should have enough moral courage to 
feel an instinctive aversion to \hc professionally 
commonplace, without any tendency to strain 
after false originality. She should have, above 
all, a longing, entirely unconscious, to endue her 
life with all the sensation her capacities of soul- 
sense were capable of receiving." 

" I should say you were more exacting than 
ninety-nine men in every hundred,** said Josiah. 
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Then suddenly, ** How many of all these things, in 
your opinion, does Nellie possess ?*' 

" Oh, you cannot catch me in that way. Profes- 
sor. I admire Nellie more than I can tell you," 
and his voice sounded strangely earnest for the 
moment, " but," he went on, " you are, of course, 
infinitely better situated for forming a judgment 
with regard to the subject, as a whole. I have, 
perhaps, said too much already. Our old habits 
of * talking things over,' led me on. All I can do 
is to wish you good luck." 

Josiah saw that " the incident was closed," but 
his look was defiant and dissatisfied. 

" I know I'm right," he said doggedly, as they 
reached the street door and were about to sepa- 
rate. 

Reginald was silent for a moment. He did not 
wish to reopen the subject, but the challenge irri- 
tated him. 

" The chances are that you are quite right," he 
said, " but if you are not, I had rather stand in 
somebody else's shoes," and they went out into 
the glare and bustle of New York. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The year immediately following, was a period 
from which Forbes always afterwards turned with 
aversion. Morally speaking, it was a time of mole- 
cular, rather than of molar motion. It was a time 
quite confused and formless, filled with passionate 
longings and memories, falterings, violent self-re- 
pression, and grinding toil. His health had suf- 
fered under the strain, and at one time he thought 
himself in danger of breaking down altogether. 
But if " decay pursues decay," as Johnson has it, 
certainly bloom also pursues bloom forever. The 
year i88 — proved no exception, and Josiah found 
himself after the winter of his travail and discon- 
tent, enjoying the beauty and fragrance of an ideal 
month of June — with the whole summer before him 
for his holiday. 

It was the first time he ever remembered to have 
had a bona-fide, thorough-going holiday, and as it 
had come about in a natural sequence of events, he 
was on the whole well pleased with the prospect. 
He would rest and recuperate all summer, but 
September should find him back in New York again 
— this time installed once more in an office of his 
own ; and the old visions of numerous clients and 
important cases began again to float before him. 

The final break which terminated his connection 
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with the Pay-in-FuU had been almost inevitable. 
Josiah had always disliked Mr. Simpson, the treas- 
urer, and had made his dislike sufficiently apparent 
to insure its return. With Forbes's small increase 
of worldly goods and partial financial independence 
had come a corresponding independence of bearing ; 
and when Mr. Simpson after a series of minor jars 
animadverted harshly one day upon some fancied 
inaccuracies in Forbes's accounts and audits, sharp 
words and Josiah 's resignation followed as a matter 
of course. What we do best is not always what 
we most pride ourselves upon. Josiah never liked 
Insurance, but the company had found him valu- 
able, and when Mr. Simpson discovered that the 
errors were his own, an effort was made to induce 
the head clerk to reconsider his action. It is not 
likely that under other circumstances he would 
have let his anger stand in the way ; but he had al- 
ways kept a small legal clientele in spite of his 
regular duties, and he fancied he saw indications 
that, if g^ven a reasonable chance, it would grow 
and flourish ; so he resolved to yield to his dream, 
and let the move he had made stand. 

It is probable that the mere fact that it was a 
move involving inevitable change, was the govern- 
ing, though latent influence with him, after all. 
Ever since Nellie's final departure for Brooklyn, 
early in the previous spring, Josiah had been the 
victim of a restlessness which seemed to receive an 
unhealthy nutriment from the fact that it was 
usurping the place of the calm he had expected as 
his just reward. 
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The office, which had hitherto been a kind of ac- 
cepted tread-mill from which he could divorce his 
thoughts, became, as it seemed, an institution for 
the rearing and dissemination of microbes of the 
mind. Little germs of irritation seemed to spring 
up there on all sides. 

All winter he had been longing with more and 
more eagerness for change, change absolute and 
fundamental. A change which should enable him 
to make his life constructive, not merely destruc- 
tive and renunciatory of what his judgment had led 
him to abandon ; so that it was with a sense of some 
material obstacle cleared from his path, that he 
found himself in the early summer free once more 
to rest and plan, and then to choose his own direc- 
tion in the world of effort. 

He had gone from New York direct to Stock- 
bridge, and in answer to his cousin John's request, 
he had taken up his temporary abode at the old 
Farm. For a moment, indeed, he had been at- 
tracted by the idea of a trip through Canada and 
Nova Scotia. But, though never very mindful of 
dollars and cents, the saving to be affected by a 
quiet sojourn at " Orchard Hill *' was too palpable 
to be overlooked. What, perhaps, influenced him 
most was an inclination to linger in the locality 
which was inextricably associated in his mind with 
the ethical regions of his aspirations. 

Then, too, he had been informed that Bertha 
Parker was to spend the summer at " Orchard 
Hill," and this knowledge may have weighed with 
him more than he had been aware of. In any case. 
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once there, he found in her society much of the rest 
and repose of spirit for which his heart had been 
clamoring. 

The old, sweet familiarity of childhood, endowed 
with a new charm, speedily returned. There were 
frequent rambles amongst the fir-clad Berkshire 
Hills, delightful dreamy drives in the old one- 
horse chaise, and interminable playful consultations 
about the farm duties, which John allowed to de- 
volve upon their willing shoulders. If at times, 
when alone, an ungovernable restlessness and anx- 
iety took possession of Josiah, such attacks became 
less and less frequent, and as the weeks glided gen- 
tly by, the conviction gradually permeated his con- 
sciousness that Bertha was the living representa- 
tive of that calm-eyed spirit of Peace, which had so 
long been familiar to his musings. 

Proud of the spell thrown about him and of the 
influence he believed himself in turn to exert, 
Forbes made little effort to conceal his new-found 
happiness ; and even if he had, it would probably 
have been quite useless. A gentle Argus was pres- 
ent in the person of John's handsome wife, Ade- 
laide. The very opposite of Bertha, she was all 
bustle and good-natured curiosity. It did not take 
her long to see how things were going, and many a 
sly wink and covert smile were exchanged between 
her and her husband, as it became more and more 
palpable that their guests were fast falling into the 
beaten track of lovers. 

As for Bertha, she was happy ; she knew it, and 
was too single-minded, too pure in heart, to attempt 
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to conceal it. She had long felt a preference for 
Josiahy which only her habitual steadiness and 
force of will had enabled her to keep in check. 
And now that she encouraged his attentions, it was 
plain that she saw at last no obstacle to acknowl- 
edging to herself, and, if need be, to him, that she 
loved him. It had long been one of her strongest 
tenets that a woman committed a positive sin if 
she allowed a man to propose, unless she intended 
to accept him ; so that when Josiah did propose, 
the result was a foregone conclusion. And why 
should she not follow the plain dictates of her 
heart? Aunt Ann's death had left her alone. 
Josiah needed a home, and some one to love him 
especially and apart from all lesser affections, some 
one to sympathize with his worldly and spiritual 
aspirations, and above all, to believe in him 
steadily, reassuringly, as only his wife could. 

There were no longer any obstacles. She had 
a little income of her own, which when added to 
the yearly sum derived from Josiah's inheritance, 
should place them, with their modest ideas, quite 
above want, and enable them to wait patiently till 
Josiah's talents had worked out at the bar their 
certain recognition. And so they became engaged. 
Of course, there had been a particular moment 
when what was uppermost in their hearts had 
sought direct expression, a moment when Josiah 
found himself wondering in a vague sort of way at 
her amazing condescension, and at his own good 
fortune. But it had all come about so naturally, 
that their engagement seemed rather the ratifica- 
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tion of a sweet necessity, an inevitable fitness, than 
a formal proposal and acceptance. 

August found them beginning to realize that they 
actually were engaged, after all, and John and 
Adelaide were happy dispensers of the now open 
secret. The days slipped by much as they had 
before, in the same round of mutual confidences and 
gentle pleasures. Josiah was face to face with his 
ideal, and his faculties were at once occupied and 
•soothed by its contemplation. 

Much as the happy days resembled each other, 
there was one in particular, which Bertha, if ques- 
tioned in after years, would probably have selected 
as the happiest of her life. It is doubtful whether 
she would have been able to assign any very 
adequate reason for its selection, but there is 
always one day in which things without, and 
thoughts within, make that fuller harmony, which 
helped out, perhaps, by the leniency of memory, 
seems to us to have been without a fiaw. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in August, one of 
those days which hint ever so gently that cooler 
winds and sharper distances are at hand. It had 
rained the day before and had cleared up so fresh 
and bracing, the foliage was so young again, and 
the distances so clear, that the lovers had determined 
to take, instead of their regular drive, a good, long 
hill-climbing walk. They knew the route of old. 
It was a favorite with them, and always brought 
them at last to the " Look-out,** a stony spur of 
" Bear Mountain,*' which commanded a wide and 
impressive prospect to the westward. 
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The sun was still high when they started, and 
they walked on for some distance in silence down 
the old village road which leads towards the Hous- 
atonic river and the fir-clad hills beyond. The 
whole situation was so grateful to Josiah's lately 
over-strained mind, that he put the burden of his 
thoughts into words at last, with an abruptness 
which made his companion start. 

" Tell me, Bertha," he said, " why did we not 
think of all this before ?" 

She looked up at him, and his expression inter- 
preted his words ; so that when she answered, it 
was with as much archness as the directness of her 
nature would permit. 

" You can only blame one person for that — but 
I don't say it's you, though. I will admit that I 
liked you better than a great many other people, a 
long time ago." Josiah's arm was passed gently 
through her own. Her confession excited her, and 
she went on, wondering a little at her own te- 
merity. 

" I always liked you, and then I became worried 
about you. You know," and she glanced up at him 
half timidly, half proudly, "you did not always 
seem to have the strong grasp of life and its higher 
tendencies you now have. You used to talk at 
times of free thinking and free acting, and I allowed 
myself to dwell upon it, and wonder if the day 
would ever come when you would see how much is 
arranged for us, if we would only have it so. Do 
you remember, I gave you once several leaves torn 
from my book, a prayer and two hymns ? It's not 
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so very long ago. Well, I have prayed for your 
success, in more ways than one, ever since. It 
seemed so dreadful for me to sit at home with my 
books and work in our own dear, safe atmosphere 
and surroundings, while you were exposed to all 
the — " she hesitated, for her ideas were here some- 
what vague and general, ** all the turmoil and care- 
less thinking and living of such a place as New 
York." 

At the mention of New York a shade passed over 
Josiah's face, and he felt an odd thrill like pain, 
which he would have found it hard to analyze. De- 
spite the dictum of the great poet, words are not 
always things ; but the same word becomes a thing 
or nothing, seemingly at hap-hazard, without any 
cause for the difference which we are capable of 
detecting. The word, " New York," came to Josiah 
not as a sound, but as a sight, and for a moment it 
troubled him. As a sleeper travels over continents 
in an instant, he saw at a glance the entirety of his 
recent past — ^the life of eager living and passionate 
loving, the life which had become to him both a 
stimulant and a sedative. But it was only a dis- 
solving view, and not a panorama. It faded into 
the scene about him. He looked down into 
Bertha's face, and smiled to her his fealty, and the 
glistening of her eye-lids told him that she had in- 
terpreted the meaning of his smile. 

There is supreme truth in the great nessun mag- 
gior dolore of Dante ; but is it not, like the moon, 
a medal which presents always a single side towards 
us^ and that, perhaps, the reverse ? Surely the 
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converse of the great proposition is as true ; that 
the height of happiness is to remember sorrow past, 
as a mere fleeting reminder, in the fullness of pres- 
ent joy. Bertha experienced such a feeling as she 
paused half way upon the old foot-bridge across 
the Housatonic and looked down at the eddying 
waters ; for as she did so, her glance fell upon a 
quaint family watch-charm which she wore, the gift 
of " aunt *' Ann. With the sight of it came a 
momentary vision of the old days of loneliness and 
trial, the spinster days, embodying a present which 
seemed destined never to become a past, but to 
stretch on and on in an endless perspective, from 
which only the healthy activity of her mind had 
enabled her courageously to turn. How different 
was it all now ! Then, she had felt old, now she 
knew that she was young. Life, after all, was 
more than a charge, it was a blessing, and she 
glanced up at Josiah with a gratitude inwoven in 
her look which he could not fathom. 

An hour later they had stationed themselves 
upon their chosen point of observation and were 
looking across the valley. In the interval they had 
wandered over the mountain side, alternately climb- 
ing and descending, to their hearts' content. Their 
farthest point had been the old dilapidated camp 
(they liked to imagine it a hunter's camp) on the 
south side of Bear Mountain. From there they 
had come slowly back, picking up minerals here and 
there, and discoursing with animation about " out- 
crops," "dips," " deposits," and "pressures;" for 
3ertha| as well as Josiah, was a very tolerable geo- 
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logist. And now they stood upon the outer edge 
of their rocky turret, lighted up by the fiery, fall- 
like sunset, and enjoyed to the full the splendid 
prospect. 

To a gazer from below, they might perhaps have 
" seemed forms of giant height ;*' but Josiah knew 
that the solitude was quite their own, and his arm 
tightened gently about Bertha's waist, and he drew 
her close to his side with a feeling more akin to 
possession than he had yet known. Hitherto she 
had been his better angel, his ideal made flesh, 
now, he felt in her his future wife. As she looked 
up in answer to the movement, he turned and 
pressed his lips to hers in a long and clinging kiss. 
She did not start nor shrink, but there was some- 
thing more human in the kiss, more troubling than 
she had experienced or expected ; and a sudden 
color tinged the habitual pallor of her cheek. It 
was only for an instant, for the flush faded as 
quickly as it had come, and left her glance as clear 
and direct, and her fancy as immaculate as before. 

They stood for some time silent, looking out 
together over the broad valley of the Housatonic, 
which stretched away before them as far as 
Great Barrington and the sharply cut cliffs which 
overlook it. The valley seemed to expand and 
widen in the growing twilight, like an image of the 
broader mutual life which lay before them. An 
unexpressed hope, a half prayer, arose in their 
hearts that the old, early influences might still 
guide and keep them^ that the spirit of dear old 
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Berkshire might follow them into their new home 
in the eager and tumultuous city. 

" Bertha," he said at last, " I am glad now that I 
went West, and that our lives have been for years 
apart. We might have got used to each other, 
seeing each other in the ordinary way every day, 
and so never have loved ; but now, the moment 
we met again I felt that you were the old life, the 
epitome and charm of that higher and consequently 
better life that I have always felt possible." 

She looked her happiness, and he continued : 

" There certainly is no tangible good, what I call 
daylight happiness, that will bear analysis, without 
right. A man's love, to be his real, his final love, 
must be in harmony with his ideals, with his best 
aspirations and early impressions. His love ought 
to be a harbor, not a stormy estuary. It seems 
to me, too," he went on, as if talking to himself, 
" that a man is more likely to appreciate the full 
value of a love which has not only all the outward 
sanctions, but, still better, the priceless sanctions 
from within, if he has known the restless passion,, 
the feverish self-forgetfulness of the world. " 

She started for an instant, as a wild animal does 
when it hears from a thicket a new sound which 
seems of menace. But the sound was not renewed. 
She felt her peace settle about her again, and when 
she spoke, it was in answer to the first part of 
Josiah's words, which had strongly appealed to 
her. 

" I don't see," she said softly, " why they repre- 
sent love as blinds It seems to me they ought to 
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portray him with natural vision, trying to show 
the beauties of the universe to the rest of the 
world in spectacles," 

" Yes," assented Josiah, " and I fancy a good 
many of the spectacles are made out of bits from 
that mirror which Hans Andersen tells us the 
devil manufactured, and the spirits flew up and up 
with, till it grinned and shook so, that they could 
hold it no longer, when it fell to earth and was 
splintered into fragments." 

Bertha remembered the story, "That is the 
most beautiful of all Hans Andersen's stories," she 
said presently. " I have often wished that I could 
be as good and as steadfast as Gerda. But then I 
could not well be tried as she was, for you are too 
strong and prudent ever to get a bit of the mirror 
in your heart, as poor little Kay did." 

Josiah did not answer — she fancied he had not 
heard her last words, for he was looking at the 
autumnal effects in the sunset. 

The light around them was still clear and fiery 
but in the valleys it was fading, and outlines were 
becoming blurred like an impressionist picture. 
Slowly, and hand in hand they descended the 
steep hillside, talking as they went of the days to 
come, the distant days when, rich and elderly, 
they should return to settle down amidst the hills 
which memory and association had already mad^ 
for them " The Delectable Mountains." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reginald Moulton*S holiday had been limited 
to the prescriptive two weeks in August. It was 
over now, and he was back at his work as the head 
" familiar '* of Houndem & Pinch again. The 
weather was sultry, he was not " broken in ** yet, 
and at the close of a busy day, he sat in his office, 
resting, ruminating, pulling himself together, after 
his uncongenial exertions. He put his feet up and 
leaned back in his tilted chair, while a letter which 
he had just received rustled with a crisp sound, as 
he waved it about idly in his hand. It was from 
Forbes, and ran as follows : 

" Stockbridge, Aug. 20, 188-. 

"Dear Reggy: — Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis'^ I suppose your prize high- 
school scholar would translate : — " Our tempers and 
ourselves are changed in illness ** — and be pretty 
nearly right, too. In other words, I am better. I 
felt dull enough, as I wrote you, for a while after I 
got here, last June. I was like a boat * in irons * ; but 
the jib seems at last to have filled and stopped its 
wearisome slatting about. 

" If ever I get rich (don't laugh, only snicker), I 
mean to sail my own craft — no mean psychological 
t, with impulses fpr halyards and emotions for 
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sails, like the one IVe been plunging about in all 
these years ; but a good, honest boat of wood and 
iron and oakum and paint. 

" I tell you, Reggy, though I did not care to 
dwell upon it at the time, it looked for a while as if 
I was drifting on to the lee-shore of chronic depres- 
sion ; but I believe I'm getting sea-room now, and 
plenty of it. 

" It is a quiet life enough here, but I have fallen 
into the humor of it. I help John with the work 
on the farm, just to give me exercise, and as for 
Adelaide, she and I get on famously ; at her solici- 
tation Miss Parker has stayed on all summer. We 
drive and walk together a great deal. She is very 
highly educated, but entirely free from that culture- 
worship which is responsible for so much of the , 
restlessness of these latter days. On the contrary, 
she is all steadiness, just as single-hearted and un- 
wavering as in the old days, with the added charm 
of an increased gentleness and toleration. 

" I remember that you once made the suggestion 
(it has frequently bothered me since), that, perhaps, 
only the very highest, or at least widest culture was 
reliable, and that such culture, when found, usually 
seemed to show a curious tendency to approximate 
in its views of life to the ethics of the finer among 
our civilized aborigines, the natives of our modern 
civilization — that is, the more sensitive amongst ab- 
solutely uncultured persons, who are natural pro- 
ducts of our artificial modem conditions. Now I 
am prepared to oppose this specious view of one 
more instance of the meeting of e^treipes, J think 
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I can see reasons why one should not be over-mas- 
tered by any such presentment. 

" First, it IS a broad assertion hard to verify, 
but, best of all, if in some measure true, it is de- 
prived of practical weight by the fact that the high- 
est culture demands such an unremitting devotion 
to ideas in their more incorporeal aspects, that a 
divorce from practical life and its sanctions is al- 
most inevitable. The over-cultured person becomes 
a kind of moral celibate, and so, more or less unre- 
liable as a type of, or guide to, sound thinking. 
Well, we won't philosophize any farther. You are 
answered, at any rate, so don't come back and 
'counter ' me. 

" I am convinced that it is dangerous to let our 
theories of life remain in the air. They are, from 
their alliance with our bodily frames, too essen- 
tially corporeal long to remain there. They are 
sure to settle down to earth and to do mischief. 
The only safe plan is to give them sound substance, 
to link them of our own free will to earth by some 
human relationship of which our better judgment 
can fully approve. 

" Depend upon it, the ideal woman is at the root 
of everything. I grant you, many refined and dis- 
criminating men, after vain searchings, meet only 
the ' pilgrim shadow ' at last, and say to it, ' Where 
can it be, this land of Eldorado ?* But it is, after 
all, chiefly their own fault. They are self-sufficient, 
they are morbidly exacting, above all, they insist 
that opposed and inter-destructive qualities shall 
exist in the san^e individual They cpvild coiriman^ 
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success if they would select only their best and 
soundest impressions, and be satisfied with a woman 
who should embody and so confirm them. 

" Of course, you have divined by this time that 
I am engaged to Miss Bertha Parker. You know 
how much we were together in years gone by. I 
have talked to her frequently about you, and she 
looks forward with a great deal of interest to meet- 
ing you — which, between ourselves, will be before 
very long, as autumn is approaching, and with it 
must perforce come settling down somewhere near 
New York and pitching in at the law again. Cu- 
riously enough, I have rented my old law-office. 
The very same one I had long before the war — 
with Simpson. 

" Write me a letter as much like this in the 
quality of egotism as the two ears of John's black 
cat, and earn the thanks of 

" Your friend, 

" The Professor.*' 

" P. S. Can you, by any possibility, get off so 
as to be here on September fifteenth ? Everything 
is to be very quiet." 

Having read the letter, Reginald leaned back in 
his chair, and the hand which hung over the arm 
waved the epistle about in an absent-minded 
fashion, while he wondered, rather vaguely, whether 
Forbes was not quite right, after all, and speculated 
as to the results likely to follow his venture. But 
as all roads are said to lead to Rome, so, under 
many mental conditions, do all suggestions lead tq^ ^ ^^ 
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self. In a kind of novel once popular, but of which 
there are issued every year fewer and fewer exam- 
ples, one sees the secondary characters thinking 
only of their principals, and faithfully active in un- 
ravelling the difficulties in which the author has 
unkindly entangled them. But in life and in the 
modern tale, its feeble copyist, there are no second- 
ary characters. For every man is the tonic of his 
own chord ; or, to put it differently, those who 
happen to occupy the background are still princi- 
pals to themselves, and exert their influence, inde- 
pendent of the author's manipulation. 

If, indeed, Moulton's musings wandered speedily 
away from Forbes's affairs to his own, he was hardly 
to be blamed for it ; since his own were such as to 
demand his very serious attention. Life was press- 
ing harder upon him than it had ever pressed be- 
fore. So much so, that in spite of all his inherent 
laziness it had transformed him from one of the 
idlest of New York's idlers into one of the very 
busiest men in town. Until within a year he had 
been living at the pace which kills, not, perhaps, 
the body, but all finances which have any weakness 
of constitution. His had been rather delicate from 
the outset, and had rapidly succumbed. It had 
been all " haste and waste and glare and gloss and 
glitter " while it lasted ; but when the change had 
come he had accepted the situation at once, and 
had made the best of it, if best anything superla- 
tively unpleasant and wearing to the nerves can 
be called. The pay was good, double that of his 
predecessor; for the firm of Houndem & Pinch 
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found him valuable. But the hours were long and 
there was often night work to take home, which 
wore him out and interfered, besides, with his so- 
cial proclivities. 

He had been forced to abandon his expensive, 
up-town apartment, and had taken lodgings in 
Eighteenth street, in a typical commercial board- 
ing house. So great a change could not fail to 
have a decidedly depressing influence upon him, 
and while he was not ashamed of his altered cir- 
cumstances, he was at some pains to prevent the 
completeness of the change from becoming appar- 
ent to his fashionable acquaintance. 

Moulton*s visiting cards were still sowed with 
regularity, and he continued to receive a goodly 
crop of invitations which now he could seldom 
accept. All these things were, of course, depress- 
ing, but he was young, life was still before him, and 
he was determined to make a success of it. Just now 
he was tired, and while resting he was wondering, 
somewhat doubtfully, whether he could stand the 
work (the junior partner's and all his own besides) 
for two years more. He was beginning to see 
openings in the legal woods, and he knew he 
should have a clear path before him, if only he 
could hold out that much longer. Two years 
more seemed a century, but hopes and promises 
had been held out to him by men who were com- 
mercially powerful, and he ruminated, rather 
morosely, upon the chances. Suddenly, without 
obvious cause, his musings were abruptly termi- 
nated. He got up briskly, and while muttering 
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something uncomplimentary to Houndem & Pinch 
and the office in general, he put on his street coat, 
and went out. It was Saturday afternoon, and he 
could bid the office an unloving farewell till Mon* 
day. 

Reginald had acquired the rather undignified 
habit of looking at women critically wherever he 
might chance to meet them. He was never too 
tired for that ; and now as he drew near Broadway, 
he saw a young woman approaching on his own 
side of the street, whose appearance challenged his 
habits of observation. She seemed to him, at a 
glance, both like and unlike the real woman of 
fashion. Her elegance and personal dignity sav- 
ored of society, while her freedom and even 
nonchalance of movement seemed distinctly to be- 
long to the people. She was strikingly hand- 
some — ^he could see that now. In a moment more, 
the mystery was explained, and he was shaking 
hands with Nellie Vance. 

Reginald was not often embarassed, but some- 
how the unexpectedness of this meeting startled 
him a little. 

" It's a long time since I've seen you, Nellie," he 
said, rather awkwardly. 

" Just ten months and a half since the very last 
time," she replied promptly. 

The unexpected accuracy of her answer made 
him look at her. She was slightly paler than when 
he had last seen her, and her eyes were, perhaps, a 
trifle too brilliant, but, on the whole, she was look- 
ing welL 
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Reginald turned and walked slowly beside her in 
the way she had been going. 

" I suppose you are on your way to Brooklyn," 
he said tentatively. 

" No, I*m not. I have a half day off, that's all. 
Vm not going anywhere in particular just now. 
This is going out of your way, ain*t it ?" 

"Yes," he said, and stood still. "Look here, 
Nellie," he continued, " I'm not going up town this 
afternoon. I hate that boarding-house dinner 
every day. We've both got time, and I'm going 
to take some dinner at Santi's. What do you say 
to having something with me ? That is, if you 
don't mind walking a little way. You know where 
it is ?" 

Nellie remembered very well where it was. " No, 
I don't mind," she said, and they turned back 
again. 

They walked on for some time in silence ; and 
partly to break it, and partly because memory had 
been busily showing him a succession of photo- 
graphs taken during his own still-recent heyday, 
Reginald remarked at last : 

" Those were good times when I used to see you 
so often in the quaint, old-fashioned drawing-room 
of the little flat in Fortieth street. When I used 
to talk till, I have no doubt, you were both sick of 
the sound of my voice, and when you used to 
make the coffee for us." 

She made no reply, and when he looked round 
at her inquiringly, the expression of her face made 
him speak very quickly : 
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" I beg your pardon," he said. " It was stupid 
and brutal of me to rattle on so. The truth is, 
your presence brought the past back, and made me 
talk, in part, to myself." 

Reginald thought from her silence that he had 
offended her. But when she spoke it was without 
a trace of resentment. 

" I know you'll think me a fool, Mr. Moulton," 
and her voice shook a little, "to mind it like that ; 
but when a person all at once puts something into 
words that you've been thinking about, it seems 
worse. I know you'd never go to hurt me." 

** Far from it, Nellie, I would be only too glad to 
say or do anything that would be agreeable or use- 
ful to you. You know I always liked and admired 
you." 

She smiled with much of her old archness, for 
the woman in her nature was always in the wings, 
waiting for its cue. 

" I don't think I ever deserved to be admired," 
she said, " except in looks, just a little bit. But I 
think you always seemed to understand some 
things better than other people. Most people 
don't understand feelings at all. I don't see," 
she went on after a pause, with some irrelevancy, 
" why we can't like a person when we want to, 
that is, when we know we ought to, I mean. I 
never liked anybody but once, and I guess that 
was once too often." She laughed nervously, and 
her mouth twitched at the corners, but with a 
proud toss of her head she controlled herself in a 
moment. 
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" Tell me/' said Reginald abruptly, " do you 
read much now? I remember you used to be 
fond of books — I think I remember that you were 
reading * Middlemarch/ when — " Reginald checked 
himself. 

" I don't read at all," she replied listlessly, 
"there's nobody to explain anything. I never try 
any more at French, either. Too many words to 
look for in the dictionary, and nobody to help me 
to put it together. Besides, Annie would say I was 
trying to put on airs. She says that, anyway. 
She made an awful fuss because I bought this 
dress with part of what Uncle George gave me out 
of the sale of papa's tools. He kep' it all this 
time out at interest. Do you like the dress ? I 
saw you didn't know me at first." 

Reginald replied in all sincerity that he liked it 
extremely. 

" The money's most all gone," she continued, 
"but I'll dress well till it's done. I always took 
to dress natural, I guess. I seem to feel at home 
in good clothes." 

Reginald thought that she certainly looked it. 
The liking between himself and Nellie was too real 
to admit of actual embarrassment on either side, 
but Reginald felt, as they paced along, that there 
was something anomalous and rather disconcerting 
in the situation — this walking, talking confiden- 
tially, and dining with a girl who was not his 
sweetheart. There was, too, a momentary sense 
of lessened identity in the thought that possibly, 
after all, he was rather a living memory to Nellie 
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than a practical counsellor — an atmosphere, almost 
indispensable perhaps, rather than a person. But 
he was not, in the strict sense, a vain man, and his 
thoughts turned, from his own rather doubtful at- 
titude, to the Nellie of to-day as she walked beside 
him. 

The lapse of time, since he had last seen her, made 
it easier to compare her in her present development 
with the Nellie he had first met a little more than 
two years before. Apart from the change in dress 
and bearing, to which he had grown insensibly 
accustomed, he noticed that her diction had be- 
become much more direct than formerly, and that 
her grammar, on the whole, was more reliable. 
Solecisms, instead of being spread broadcast over 
her speech, rarely became prominent except under 
the influence of some sudden emotion, when they 
would reappear, much as before. But it was most 
of all, her manner which struck him. There was a 
certain pose and repose about it which seemed to 
belong elsewhere — but which, owing to her limited 
opportunities, he was sure must be essentially her 
own. It was evident that she had unconsciously 
separated herself from her class, without acquiring 
a new one ; and a feeling of uneasiness crept over 
him as he realized in part what it all must mean to 
Nellie, and the possibilities that might lurk in such 
a change, both of isolation and of pain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As they seated themselves on either side of a 
somewhat spotted tablecloth in the dingy room 
which had become a kind of bastard home to 
Reginald, and which held potent memories for 
them both, the element of constraint disappeared. 
They were of opposite sex, they were young, they 
were congenial, they were both at odds with the 
world, and quite naturally a feeling of intimacy 
and mutual confidence settled down upon them. 
They were too early for the rush of late diners, 
and the lunch people had gone away long ago ; 
so they had their end of the room completely to 
themselves. 

" Tell me, Nellie,** said Reginald, in unconscious 
response to a certain air of nervous relaxation and 
relief on the part of his companion, " how do you 
find life now over there in Brooklyn, with your uncle 
George ? I hope you get on more comfortably 
than you used to.*' 

" Yes,'* she answered, but her expression did not 
brighten as she spoke, " It's better than it used to 
be in some ways, and then again it's worse. Uncle 
George, he was always kind, and he*s kind now ; 
but I don't see much of him, and I don*t care to. 
He don*t quite understand me. And Annie's not 
bad any naore }ike she used to be. But it's worse 
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for me there now than it ever was. You see, IVe 
got a habit of looking into things a little more than 
I used to — (I wish I didn't) ever since I used to 
hear you and him talking and arguing so much 
about everything, up there — in Fortieth street." 

Reginald had noticed before that she avoided 
mentioning Josiah's name directly, and when she 
spoke of Fortieth street she colored slightly, and it 
seemed to Reginald that her voice wavered, as if 
about to break. But he thought a moment later 
that he might have been mistaken, for she went on 
quite steadily : 

"At first I could not understand at all what you 
were talking about ; but I soon got the hang of it, 
and then the books I read made some of it plainer. 
I never understood it all, though, but I guess I 
understood too much of it ; for people and things 
haven't seemed the same since. I can see into 
things better than I used to, but when I go so far 
there's nobody to help me any farther." 

Reginald felt oppressed and uneasy at the vistas 
she was opening before him, but he made no sign 
and she proceeded : 

" I look into things more than I used to, and I 
can see something in Annie's manner that makes it 
harder to stay there every day. She behaves as if 
she had some advantage over me, just because she 
has a house and home of her own. And such a home 
as It is ! You might think she was doing me a favor 
just to speak to me at all. And I know, if uncle George 
don't, that she's been worse than I ever was. Yo7c 
know all about me," she went on, coloring, *< but I 
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guess nobody knows all about her. And then she 
behaves, and uncle George, too, as if I owed them 
a lot, and they mustn't let me see just how much, 
for fear I'd feel too awful bad — " she hesitated for 
an instant — " and besides," she added, speaking 
more rapidly, "they let me understand they are 
going to do a lot more for me — and that's as bad as 
all the rest." 

" Forgive me," he said very gently, " if I am 
mistaken, but I heard they had plans for you. Do 
you mean that they have a marriage in view ?** 

She reddened so painfully that he was sorry he 
had continued the subject ; but her manner did 
not betray a semblance of embarrassment as she 
answered slowly. 

" Oh, yes, I suppose so — they're bringing it up, 
one way or another, all the time. I can't make up 
my mind to leave there, in the way they want ; and 
they make it so I don't see how I can stay there 
much longer." Suddenly her voice wavered. It 
was only for an instant, but there could be no mis- 
take about it this time. Her expression was anxi- 
ous, too, and irresolute as she leaned towards 
Moulton. 

" Could you give me any good advice ? You 
always seemed a good friend to me in the old 
times. I always thought you'd take my part, if 
anything ever was to come up." 

Her intuitive perception was showing a keenness 
which startled Reginald as he listened. 

" It seems a hard choice, now. Nellie," he said, 
iafter a pause, " but don't you think that the com- 
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plete change, and having a house of your own, 
with all its necessary occupations, might, perhaps, 
be the very thing, after all ?" 

She had quite regained her self-control before he 
ceased speaking. 

" I don't know," she replied somewhat doggedly, 
** I don't see how any change could be for the 
worse, anyhow. Perhaps that's what they're bank- 
ing on." 

Whether it was that Reginald's somewhat per- 
functory advice was pitched in a key with which 
her ear was already too familiar, or because the 
subject had grown irksome to her, Nellie showed 
an evident disinclination to pursue it farther. 
Reginald was glad of it, for he felt that the r61e of 
disinterested adviser was foreign to their ages, and 
had an element of ridicule in it which was distaste- 
ful to him ; while on the other hand, circumstances 
had made any other r61e difficult, if not altogether 
impossible. 

He held his glass of thin, red wine up to the 
light, and looked through it long and absently, 
thinking as he did so, how different fate might 
have made it all, without bothering herself to work 
one hour over-time, or to reach into her satchel for 
an ounce of extra yarn. 

Nellie noticed the motion of his arm, and said 
presently, with a gleam of the old mischief in her 
eyes. 

" I don't see on your wrist that heavy gold 
bracelet with the padlock that you used to wear, 
long ago. You used to shake i^ up your sleevQ 
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when people looked that way — but I don't see it. 
Is it gone for good ?" 

It was Reginald's turn to redden now. The 
memories so suddenly evoked were not of an un- 
mixed kind, to say the least of them. If almost 
anyone else had called them up so ruthlessly, he 
would have been very angry ; but he liked Nellie 
Vance sincerely, deeply, perhaps, (how much, he 
had taken care never precisely to determine), and 
he answered her very gently. 

" Yes," he said, " it is gone for good, and it has 
taken some other things along with it." 

She saw that inadvertently she had hurt him, and 
her eyes were swimming with tears in an instant. 

" Forgive me," she said very softly. ** Anyhow, 
you're not the only one. But you'll come all right 
in no time. Besides, you're a man, and can help 
to make your own life, anyway. A woman always 
has people to make her life for her ; they order the 
boxes by wholesale, and if she don't fit, she's 
stamped into one till she does." 

Her eyes flashed for a moment, but she saw that 
the expression of Reginald's face was sympathetic, 
and sympathy was always potent to soothe her. 

The dinner was over, and while Reginald paid the 
modest bill, Nellie drew on and laced her gloves. 
Reginald wondered, as she did so, whether there 
were prettier hands in New York, or hands more 
carefully kept by their owner. 

** I want to thank you," she said frankly, as they 
were leaving, " for a very pleasant hour. It seemed 
a little like old times. It's been like a sort of 
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safety-valve to me/* she added with a smile. It 
was a smile to which Moulton could find no very 
satisfactory or adequate reply — so they walked on 
in semi-confidential silence. It was not till they 
were well on their way towards the ferry, and the 
noise of drays and wagons around them had be- 
come dominant, that some of the questions which 
had been uppermost in Nellie's mind could find 
expression in words. Perhaps she felt, without 
formulating it, that in the bustle and tear of the 
great city, in the palpable energy and importunity 
of a multifarious life distinct from her own, there 
was a rough counterpoise to the over-mastering 
feelings of her own inner life, which would enable 
her to touch upon them with safety. Her self-con- 
trol was strengthened here, and her pride protected 
in a way hardly to be found elsewhere. 

'* You must think me queer," she said, " to talk 
so much about myself, and never stop to ask you 
anything about yourself. It was rude of me, but I 
suppose everything is plain sailing with you. I 
suppose you will soon be getting rich now, since 
youVe gone into regular business, and be leaving 
New York altogether." 

" YouVe certainly missed it this time, Nellie. I 
may possibly leave New York before very long ; 
but I shall not leave it rich, that is a certainty. I 
am busy all day, and often part of the night. I 
never knew what work meant till now. It has 
taught me several things ; amongst others, the 
value and delight of Sunday. I am always very 
tired by the limQ Thursday comes round, but I fix 
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my eyes upon Sunday as on a green spot in the 
desert, and work harder than ever." 

" I suppose you haven't seen much of Mr. Forbes 
lately ?" she said, with evident effort. 

" No, not for some weeks, but he writes every 
now and then. He wishes me to go on to see him, 
but I shall not be able to get off." 

Reginald colored in spite of himself, with the 
guilty consciousness that he was keeping back the 
nature of the visit proposed. In a moment, how- 
ever, he saw that his assumption of Nellie's ignor- 
ance on the subject had been, in the main, erron- 
eous. 

** I had a letter,** she said rather hurriedly, " but 
he didn't tell me much. He did say, though, that 
you was still in the big law office, and he mentioned 
the number in William street — I suppose you know 
when it's to be ?" she added questioningly. 

Reginald did not reply at once. The fact of 
Josiah's having written to her surprised him, and it 
occurred to him to wonder for an instant whether 
there had been, after the separation, a chaotic 
period, a time of resolve and re-resolve, for Josiah, 
during which he had continued to see Nellie at 
ever-lengthening intervals. It was only a mental 
flash in the pan, for he felt that he had no business 
to speculate about what did not concern him, and 
shaking off his incipient revery, he replied to her 
question. 

" You mean his marriage ? Yes, the fifteenth of 
neart month, I believe/* Thi$ statement sounded 
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strangely brief and jarring, but for the life of him 
he could not think of anything to add to ft. 

Nellie turned very white, while he was speaking, 
and instinctively he stretched out his arm to catch 
her. 

" I don't know why I feel so strange about this 
mar — this news about Joe, Mr. Forbes, I might 
have known it, only somehow I never saw it real 
clear like." 

For a moment, a look like a hunted animal at 
bay seemed about to take possession of her eyes, 
and then it faded as quickly as it had come. The 
color partially returned to her cheek, and she was 
quite herself again. 

They were nearingthe ferry slip now. Two con- 
tending streams of humanity began to surge and 
eddy about them, and the agitating subject was not 
renewed. A brighter train of ideas seemed to be 
passing through Nellie's mind, for her color deep- 
ened as she turned towards her companion and 
smiled without speaking. Moulton thought she 
had never looked so splendid, and he could not find 
it in his heart to blame the clerk with the blue rib- 
bon in his hat, who turned half round and bestowed 
upon her an ardent stare. 

The last truck had rumbled on board and the 
boat was ready to start. As Nellie was about to 
cross the gangplank, she stepped aside for an in- 
stant and gave Reginald her hand. 

" I ought to tell you," she said quickly, " that I 
expected to see you to-day. I walked past your 
office on purpose. Good-bye, ^^« know how to be 
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land," and she was hurried on board along with 
the jostling stream of last-comers. A moment later 
the gang-plank was lifted, and the boat moved 
slowly away. 

He watched her as long as he could plainly dis- 
tinguish her in the crowd. Then, when her face 
began to grow dim and to mingle with the others 
around it, he waved his hand. She, too, had been 
looking ; for she waved her handkerchief in re- 
turn. 

He had "watched her out of sight," and the evil 
omen occurred to him as a fancy in harmony with 
his mood. He sighed a little, and turning, walked 
slowly away. He did not go towards the nearest 
elevated station, but shaped his course in the direc- 
tion of Grand street, for the sake of the walk, and 
because his mind was busy. 

Moulton found himself impressed and oppressed 
by his afternoon with Nellie. He felt, rather than 
analyzed her situation — the painful dilemma which 
confronted her, the artificial loneliness which sur- 
rounded her and which seemed to present so little 
prospect of abatement. Her look, as she had said 
that to like once had been, in her case, once too often, 
haunted him- Eut most of all, it was her physical 
image, endowed with that beauty in which soul and 
sense were so inextricably intermingled, that kept 
appearing before his vision, coupled with fancies 
half sensuous, half simply retrospective. 

It is hard to get the living personality of others, 
their anxiety as to success or failure, much nearer 
to us than the impressions of a recent dream ; and 
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it is to bring it aH a little nearer than this that 
books are written. 

Nellie's personality had come near to Reginald, 
and the impression had been, relatively speaking, 
very powerful. From the impressions conveyed 
by her physical presence, his mind went on to spec- 
ulate, as he walked along, upon the moral and so- 
cial aspects of her situation. But gradually, with- 
out his being particularly aware of it, other prob- 
lems, problems of his own life, began to peep 
through the crevices of his musings. They soon 
had it all to themselves. The scene had unobtru- 
sively changed, and another female figure was on 
the first plane in the foreground. He was back at 
Mrs. Dalton's reception, and talking to Helen 
Blanchard. He wondered whether she would write 
as she had promised, and appoint a day for him to 
come out, dine, and spend the night at her father's 
country-seat on the Hudson. It was going out of 
her way to do this, as he was sure he had not led 
up to it. Yes, it must be because she really wished 
to see him, for she had mentioned, as if by chance^ 
that he must be prepared to accept the boredom of 
being the only guest. 

He was not very vain, in the sense of being 
prone to think women in love with him, but sev- 
eral little things, which Miss Blanchard had said 
and done, had set him to thinking, almost in spite 
of himself ; and now, with this invitation, which 
seemed to him so pointed, amongst the near prob- 
abilities, he could not help feeling that a positive 
decision of some sort might suddenly become 
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necessary. Doubts poured in upon him in streams ; 
she was rich, very rich in her own right, and with a 
near prospect of being much richer. She was very 
handsome^ very living, very human. He liked her, 
and he was ambitious. Was ambition quite legit- 
imate when yoked with marriage in this way? 
And if he decided no, was he not pretending loy- 
alty to a higher ambition, when in reality he was 
letting pride and morbid self-love bear down the 
scales ? Why should he not be generous enough 
to be willing to owe something to his wife, when 
one always had to accept help from some quarter 
— often from many quarters ? Or was he seriously 
proposing to himself the Quixotic task of climbing 
without a ladder ? He knew that he had already 
business connections which would, in any case, 
prove valuable, provided he were willing to work 
unremittingly, killingly, for a few years ; but with 
this added, he could dominate the whole situation. 
He could make himself felt as a social and finan- 
cial force, even in New York. The things he might 
do, the saunterings across velvet lawns, the sitting 
down at glittering tables, the drives and sails and 
huntings, kept arranging and re-arranging them- 
selves in his mind — scenes in which Helen Blanch- 
ard's handsome face and splendid figure were always 

prominent. 

But he reached the elevated station, mechani- 
cally climbed the steps, and seated himself in the 
train, quite as unde^cided as at first. It was not, 
at any raie, he thought, a thing about which one 
could decide without assuming an attitude in one's 
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own eyes repugnant to a man of taste. And, be- 
sides, there was something rather ridiculous about 
determining to marry a girl whose consent one had 
only the most purely constructive reasons for 
believing obtainable. No, he would let things 
take their own course, that is, he would let the cir- 
cumstances, temperaments and situations involved 
all ferment together, till they had worked them- 
selves clear. He was tired of thinking, anyhow, 
and rolling a cigarette, to be used presently as a 
** cut off " for the machinery of thought, he leaned 
back listless in his seat, fagged out with the labor 
and emotions of the day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Early in the ver>- next week Reginald received 
the following note, bearing Tiffany's stamp, and 
disseminating a faint perfume of violets. 

" My Dear Mr. Moulton : — Cannot you come 
out next Sunday, dine with us, and stay over till 
Monday ? You know, you promised to do so last 
week, at Mrs. Dalton's. I suppose, if you are 
humanitarian enough to come, you will arrive on 
the afternoon boat, and in that case the man will 
be at the landing to take your luggage. Papa and 
Aunt Jane join me in hoping you will not dis- 
appoint us. 

** Very sincerely, 

"Helen Blanchard. 

** P. S. There will be absolutely no other guest, 
so, sir, you can have no excuse for being ill-natured, 
either now— or then. 

" Hartnet, Tuesday:' 

It was a beautiful afternoon early in September, 

all the atmospheric influences of a lingering 

•ggimer. Reginald leaned against the rail near 

4p^ boat's bow, and idly watched the passing sails 

ind the charming vistas which were constantly 

ring before him on both sides of the Hudson. 
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While he stood there, uncertain as ever about 
his attitude towards Helen Blanchard, but now 
that he was likely soon to be under fire, having 
ceased to speculate as to her attitude towards him- 
self, the main facts concerning her life and position 
were the only things which seemed to take any 
definite shape in the automaticallv-moving pano- 
rama of his consciousness. Helen's father was of 
old family, but of the new world, worldly. That is 
to say, he had raked an enormous amount of flot- 
sam and jetsam out of the seething financial vortex 
of New York. He had inherited his beautiful place 
of " Hartnet Slopes,*' but had found it at first an 
intolerable burden. He, at that time, had no money 
at all to support it ; the house was almost in ruins, 
the grounds a wilderness. To-day the ** Slopes *\ 
was, perhaps, the finest country-seat on the Hud- 
son. Not very long after his admission to the bar, 
he had commenced the money-making portion of 
his career as counsel for one of the minor railways. 
People said harsh things of him — but how many of 
the harsh things were true, it had never been pos- 
sible to determine. The fact, however, that for the 
last ten years he had lived in a seclusion which 
looked somewhat like an enforced retirement, and 
which did not seem to extend, to an appreciable 
degree, either to Helen or to the other members of 
his family, gave a color of truth to some of the re- 
ports which were circulated. It was said, for in- 
stance, that he had purposely wrecked the first 
railroad of which he had had the management, and 
had sold large blocks of the stock '' short " just be^ 
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fore the announcement of insolvency. It was re- 
ported that upon one occasion he had made a very 
bad yenture and found himself " loaded up '* with 
the stock of a balloon whose outer skin he knew was 
pricked, and which the whole " street," in a very 
short time would behold in complete collapse. In 
this trying juncture he was said to have secretly 
" unloaded " upon a friend who had come to him 
to ask advice as to the best means of investing a 
certain large amount of money in some speculation, 
of promise. 

These harsh things, however, were rather hinted 
at in secret, than repeated openly ; for Helen's 
father was impressively and oppressively rich — so 
rich as to awaken that feeling of consideration which 
so easily passes current for esteem. But if there 
had been anything in his past which was painful 
for him to look back upon, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to ruminate upon it now. He found him- 
self, at sixty-three, a cipher in his own household, 
and a mere memory in the world he had once 
agitated and disturbed. He was partially paralysed 
from the waist down, and was wheeled about in an 
easy chair by his valet, changing from the porch to 
the library and back again, as his whim or the 
weather might dictate. He was even yet a strik- 
ing personality, and would have at once attracted 
the attention of a stranger, owing to something 
above the combnon, which lurked about the man in 
the unstudied elegance of his dress, in the turn of 
his head, and in his beauty of feature ; for his was 
a handsome face, which only needed a look of self* 
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companionship to be venerable. But whatever 
may have been the public shortcomings of Parker 
Blanchard, there were few which his immediate 
family could have chronicled against him. Like 
many men who convey the impression that they 
regard their fellow citizens, collectively, as the one 
legitimate object of ingenious and untiring attack, 
he was almost faultless in his home. 

Helen's mother had died early. Mr. Blanchard 
had loved her, and had never married again. 
Helen had known but little of her mother, and 
much that made up her mental equipment had 
been due to the absence of a society mother's care. 
She had lost heavily in some directions, but it 
would, by some persons, have been contended that 
she had gained in others. She had lost much of 
the instinct of looking about for persons, opinions 
and tendencies to follow, and with it, perhaps, 
something of that gentleness of manner which is 
the cognizance of the home-trained girl, who 
usually possesses that instinct in its fullest develop- 
ment. But she had gained in self-reliance, and in 
freedom from inculcated and acquired ambitions. 
She had not learned that marriage was the one 
road to which all others must, of necessity, tend, 
nor that to have a " bad time " at a party was the 
extreme of earthly evils. Nor was she prepared 
to admit that to flatter a man who was repulsive 
to her, was a necessary part of military discipline. 

With such independence of attitude, it would, in all 
probability, have gone hard with her under ordinary 
circumstances ; for we see in the social world what 
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is also so potent in the commercial, namely, combi- 
nation to crush uncombined effort. In Helen's 
case, however, all went comparatively smoothly. 
She had immense wealth, and her family position, 
strong in itself, had been removed from jeopardy 
by her father's retirement from the world. She 
had beauty, too, self-confidence and aplomb, and 
a dash which never became outr^. Certain men 
detested her, but made no sign, and certain women 
kept hoping for a vantage ground of attack, which 
Helen never gave them. They had to content 
themselves with lamenting her lack of the advan- 
tages of a stricter home-life, and here the opposi- 
tion ended. At home, Helen was practically su- 
preme. It is true, her aunt, Mrs. Nelson, was the 
nominal head of the household, but Mr. Blanchard 
had still health and strength enough to steer the do- 
mestic ship, and Helen was his compass. She had 
begun life as her father's plaything, had grown into 
a half-questioned tyrant, and had finally settled 
down into his accepted ruler. It must, in justice, 
be added that might begot right in this case ; for 
Helen loved her father, and her influence, some- 
what capricious, preponderated on the side of 
good. 

As for Mrs. Nelson, she was a tall, soldierly, 
good-looking old New England lady, with a some- 
what stern and uncompromising aspect, who had 
rapidly familiarized herself with the usages of New 
York fashionable life, without ever giving it her 
allegiance. Her smouldering revolt against form 
^nd Helen's against convention, though funda- 
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mentally different, were enough alike superficially 
to form a lubricant for the wheels of their daily in- 
tercourse. If there was no sentimental affection 
between them, there was at least no hostility. The 
nearest approach to such a thing was a certain dis- 
approval of Helen's methods in Mrs. Nelson's man- 
ner, partly founded upon generally accepted no- 
tions, and partly upon a feeling of irritation at the 
sight of power so carelessly wielded by a woman 
so much younger than herself. Helen stood in awe 
of her aunt, however, and deferred to her judgment 
in no small degree. In fact, Mrs. Nelson possessed 
more influence over Helen than either of them 
was aware of. If they had realized it, it would 
doubtless have had a softening effect upon Mrs. 
Nelson's attitude towards her niece, who, on the 
other hand, would probably have begun at once the 
composition of an emancipation proclamation. 

As Moulton leaned over the bow, and listened to 
the swish of the wavelets under the cut-water, he 
wondered whether Miss Blanchard's ascendency 
over her father did not, perhaps, have some deeper 
foundation than the mer6 blind devotion of a par- 
ent for an only daughter, of whom he was naturally 
proud. Was there not a real moral ascendency be- 
neath this ? He was a man evidently of a good 
deal of native refinement and of much cultivation. 
Did he not see in Helen the soul he himself might 
have possessed ? Was it not a disapproval on 
Helen's part of certain phases of her father's life 
and character, absolutely instinctive and without 
any knowledge of details, whigh me^de her rule $o 
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absolute ? Might it not be that some vague sense 
as of pleasure from an atonement, made him yield 
himself and his millions up to the guidance of one 
who, he knew, could never be led into chicanery or 
deceit ? Reginald was inclined to answer his self- 
propounded queries in the affirmative; but his 
musings were broken in upon by a bustling deck- 
hand, who pushed him aside to get at a coil of small 
rope that he had placed his foot upon. The coil 
was fiungy and the hawser was drawn after it. 
There was a squeezing and creaking of planks, and 
the boat had made fast to '* Hartnet *' wharf. 

As Reginald stepped on shore, he perceived at 
his elbow a military-looking man, in plain livery, 
who had already picked up his valise. 

" Well, Pierce," he said, " all well at the house, I 
suppose ?" 

" All quite well, sir,** and Pierce touched his hat 
with the regulation coil-spring movement, whose 
palpable disrespect was modified by a lingering sug- 
gestion of the army salute he had learned as one of 
her Majesty*s soldiers in India. It flashed through 
Moulton*s mind that the ever-increasing mechanical 
insult of the correct footman *s salute was but the 
justly cumulative revenge of time upon a class in 
England, which had sedulously sought to divest the 
relation between master and man of all its natural 
humanities. The serving-man, in the interest of a 
dominant class, had to be degraded into a thing. 
Class cynicism, indifferent to human welfare, de- 
manded an automaton, and an outward automaton 
was produced. And now, when prescription vra^ 
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sinking under the blows of other forces, was it not 
a just retribution that any appeal for sympathy it 
might make should only meet, on the part of its 
own retainers, with covert contempt ? 

" You will ride up I *spose, sir,** remarked Pierce, 
as they reached the end of the wharf, upon perceiv- 
ing that Reginald was sauntering away from him. 
** William was told to bring down Miss Helen's 
phaeton on purpose, sir." 

Reginald's ears tingled at this information, but 
he merely drew out his watch and looked at it. 

" It's six minutes to six. I'll have plenty of time 
to walk up, and get ready for dinner, won't I ?" 

"Yes, sir. Dinner at seven, sir; I'll be on the 
lookout for you, sir," and the solicitous Pierce 
hastened away. It must be admitted, however, 
that as a result of the brief colloquy, Reginald had 
fallen slightly in his estimation ; for a man who 
could walk from choice, with a phaeton and pair 
waiting for him, was at best an unpleasant mystery 
— but after all. Pierce went away with his mind 
filled with a general spirit of toleration, almost 
amounting to a vague liking for Reginald, which 
was due to the fact that the latter, like most very 
poor men, was decidedly careless of his cash, and 
apt to give tips in a very reckless fashion. 

As soon as the professionally-respectful Pierce 
had disappeared, Reginald drew from his breast 
pocket a flat pocket-book with silver clasps, which 
contained not gold, but golden tobacco on one side, 
and cigarette papers on the other. He tore off a 
leaf, and filling it deftly with a large pinch of loose 
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tobacco, he quickly made himself a cigarette, roll- 
ing it with an unconscious cleverness born only of 
long practice, and apt, by a capricious suggestion 
of the bathos, to remind one of Balzac's main 
chati/e, which he describes as the first necessity of 
the violinist. From another pocket he produced a 
flint and steel, connected by a patent contrivance 
with a plaited braid. A spark was struck, which 
lodging in the blackened end of the braid became 
a glowing coal in an instant. He " lighted up," and 
as the soothing smoke invaded his lung passages, 
he walked slowly towards the house. The path 
was a serpentine which led now into now out of the 
shrubbery. There was nowhere any attempt to cut 
up the beautiful smooth sward by a multiplication 
of flower-beds ; but here and there a bit of color 
was to be seen where some coleus were clustered at 
the base of a rock, with now and then a salvia or a 
shot-plant just coming into bloom. 

When Reginald gained the vantage-ground of a 
slight eminence, more than half way to the house, 
the beauty of the scene impelled him to stop and 
look about him with a long and purely receptive 
gaze. Opposite were the stern, sun-tipped Palisades, 
and beneath lay the wide Hudson with its sails and 
barges. The shore was broken and rocky, and 
crowning the outermost of several mimic promon- 
tories, there stood a marble summer-house which 
reminded him of the Clitumnus in the standard 
editions of Childe Harold. The little temple 
marred the simplicity of the scene, but he forgave 
if, as a protest against iinification, Arpund bii|ij in 
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a lawn of perhaps fifty acres, stretched the famous 
acclivity of " Hartnet Slopes.** The ascents were 
the work of nature, and were rather less abrupt 
than terraces, though the rise was considerable, 
with here and there masses of rock pushing through 
the living verdure with striking effect. There were 
beeches, pines and ash trees, but not in sufficient 
numbers to break up and divide the landscape. 
Near at hand there was a single white-oak, who 
held his giant arms straight out from his body, as 
only a Brahmin and a white-oak can. As Reginald 
resumed his stroll towards the edifice which 
crowned the " Slopes,'* he felt, as he had done be- 
fore, that at best it could hardly be said to reinforce 
the scene. Helen was always abusing it ; but, then, 
Helen was inclined to abuse everything. Still, he 
was forced to admit that, on the whole, she was in 
this case correct. The central part (the original 
house) had been built by Helen's grandfather in 
1808, and, of course, it was Grecian. Everything 
of that day was. There were the inevitable Doric 
columns and the classic triangle above. Two wings 
had been added at different times, which were at 
variance with the main building and with each 
other. The north wing was high, but very narrow, 
and bore a weak and unpleasant resemblance to 
an angle of the chateau of Blonay. The south 
wing gave evidence that some vague visions of an 
English mediaeval castle had been floating through 
the mind of the architect ; but that, with the pro- 
i^ress of the work, these h^d f^ded into the harshly 
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symmetrical^ and yet feeble forms, so much in vogue 
some thirty years ago. 

The general eflfect was, on the whole, rather 
commonplace, but Reginald reflected that, if the 
exterior was faulty, there was very little fault to 
be found with the taste that reigned within ; and 
this thought brought him outwardly very calm, and 
inwardly a trifle nervous, to the top of the steps of 
the classic portico, and into the hall. Pierce had 
been true to his word. In a few moments Reg- 
inald was in his room, preparing for dinner, and 
quarrelling with himself for allowing his vanity to 
suggest that Helen ought to have driven down to 
the landing herself to meet him. 

The impression remained, however, and as he 
slipped on his dress-coat, he ensconced himself 
behind a proposition : " If," thought he, " she 
comes to dinner in afternoon costume, then the 
grass may grow in the hall before I trouble myself 
to come back again ; but if she comes in dressed, 
then she stayed at home to dress for me. Then — " 
he cast a last look of question into the mirror, and 
went down. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Reginald entered the drawing-room, he 
found Mrs. Nelson and Mr. Blanchard awaiting 
him. They received him with colorless cordial- 
ity, and very civilly took Helen's invitation, as in 
duty bound, upon themselves. 

While chatting with them, Reginald glanced sev- 
eral times toward the door, but no Helen appeared, 
and the stock of his self-love rose " fractionally 
higher." It approached par, a few moments later, 
when they sat down to dinner ; for there was but 
one chair left vacant, and that was on the same 
side as his own. 

" I suppose, Mr. Moulton, you are going out a 
good deal already, although the season is rather 
betwixt and between,** said Mrs. Nelson, when 
they were seated. "I remember that Helen men- 
tioned incidentally having met you once or twice 
lately ; at a lawn party, and also at a theatre party, 
I think she said." 

Reginald carefully refrained from informing her 
that those very entertainments were the only ones 
he had attended for weeks. He contented himself 
with saying that his legal work prevented him from, 
getting out as often as he should like. 

" You are manager for * Houndem & Pinch,* 
you not, Mr^ RJouIton ?" said Mr, pianchard, 
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" Yes," replied Reginald, " they do a driving 
business, and it keeps one constantly at it. It's an 
unpleasant task," he added, half reflectively, " this 
ceaseless pursuit of debtors." 

" Yes," added his host, ** especially when viewed 
in the light of bringing one into contact with so 
much that is distasteful, shocking to one's belief in 
the prevalence of common honesty." 

" * The lawyer and the critic but behold the 
darker side ofl iterature and life,' " quoted Regi- 
nald. 

" Yes, that's it," continued Mr. Blanchard, ** and 
the worst of it is that it don't take a lawyer any 
longer to see it. Corruption is everywhere. It 
used to be bad enough, that is " (correcting him- 
self), " in places, but now it is spread broadcast, and 
people seem to look upon it as a legitimate pro- 
duct. Don't it seem to you that the public is 
growing all the time more and more callous to 
it?" 

Reginald's answer was destined never to be 
recorded, for at that moment the door opened, 
and Helen entered. 

Reginald started from his seat to take her hand, 
and assure her of his delight at seeing her. Mrs. 
Nelson turned half round and surveyed her niece 
for a moment while the. two were exchanging 
greetings, and her ejaculation of " Helen !" con- 
veyed a world of amazement and reproof. Miss 
Blanchard was in full dress. 

Reginald's heart beat high, and in the moment 
required to escort her to her seat, his eyes glanced 
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from detail to detail of her person and its splendid 
adornment in one triumphant sweep. She wore a 
clinging summer silk of pale pink, trimmed with 
a much darker shade of the same. The skirt was 
ample and the basque restricted. That is, she 
wore a long flowing train, and a waist without 
sleeves, but only shoulder straps in their stead. If 
the neck was cut low in a v of mere ordinary type, 
the back V was a capital letter. But bold as it 
was, the perfect modelling of her back and shoulders 
made it seem niggardly. She wore little diamond 
buttons in her ears ; a small anchor of diamonds 
was suspended from a thin gold chain about her 
neck, while a fern leaf in diamonds glistened at her 
corsage. She carried at her waist a bunch of 
crimson carnations. 

" They are very handsome and very becoming,*' 
said Reginald in an undertone, with an explanatory 
glance at the flowers. 

" If you indulge in flattery," replied Helen 
threateningly, in the same tone, " I shall send for 
some violets.*' 

" For Heaven's sake !** whispered Reginald, 
" would you drive an old Harvard man to despair by 
substituting violets for carnations ?*' 

" I suppose that means you want one for your 
buttonhole," and suiting the action to the word, 
she dropped a flower beside Reginald's plate. 

" It would be still more valuable if circumstances 
permitted the giver to attach it," breathed out 
Reginald over his sherry. Helen colored, though 
never so slightly, and Mr. Blanchard's voice broke 
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in upon what was to him pantomime, with an accent 
which challenged attention. 

" As you were saying, Mr. Moulton," he began, 
** as you were just saying before Helen came in, the 
corruption one sees everywhere in high places is dis- 
heartening. I am, you know, only indirectly af- 
fected by such matters ; but then this almost uni- 
versal turpitude breaks down public confidence, 
destroys permanent values, and ruins investments. 
Besides, as I said, it is disheartening. It is Tom 
Taylor's play of the * Two Buzzards ' over again. 
* Got a tooth-ache, sir ? Tell you what to do, sir. 
Get a quarter of a pound of chamomile,' etc. * Want 
to get rich, sir ? Tell you what to do, sir. Get to 
be a director in some railway, then make disastrous 
contracts with other companies, and 'divvy ' up the 
profits. If you can be a director in both compa- 
nies it is best — some Trust Company for instance. 
Then make a contract for your railroad, by which 
the road loses money hand over fist, and the 
Trust Company makes it, and so get rich fast. I 
tell you it's the same, wherever you turn. What I 
call unlegalized government everywhere. The 
powers of government in political bodies and busi- 
ness corporations are not exercised as constitution- 
ally intended, but by hidden powers for private and 
hidden purposes. It leads to a d6bandade, a d^- 
b^cle, anarchy. I can't get accustomed to it. 
Business used to be legitimate business — now it is 
chicanery." His hollow eyes flashed, and his thin 
lips looked dangerous. 

Helen winced during the latter part of her 
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father^s remarks. He was talking well and sh^ 
was proud of him, but she knew the world believed 
him Vulnerable, and the subject pained hen She 
moved uneasily, and half glanced at Reginald, but 
he made no sign. His face wore no increment of 
expression, and she liked him the better for it. Of 
course, he had appreciated the point that might 
have been made against Mr. Blanchard, and it 
flashed through his mind that his host» whose in- 
dignation was evidently genuine, might perhaps be 
well qualified to judge in such matters. But the 
truth was that the precise time at which Mr. Blan- 
chard had broken in with his speech had suggested 
to Reginald the graver question, whether Mr. Blan- 
chard had spoken from motives purely personal to 
himself, or moved by a desire to put an end to his 
own t^te-k-t6te. "Bah," he thought, "the thief 
doth fear each bush an officer," and turning ur- 
banely towards his host, he contented himself with 
an unqualified, yet colorless approval of Mr. Blan- 
chard*s point of view. Perhaps a too critical ob- 
server would have been inclined to consider Mr. 
Blanchard's remarks rather as a sally against the 
world, a trial for the thousandth time of his social 
strength, than a direct single-minded attack upon 
the financiers. In any case, the unquestioning 
deference of Reginald's manner had a soothing 
effect upon him which was immediate ; and its first 
result was to make him turn to Pierce with some 
orders about a certain wine, leaving Reginald free 
once more to converse with Helen in a rather lower 
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tone than the conventional mezza voci of a family 
dinner. 

" You see," said Helen. " I had to sit on your 
side of the table. They're repairing the wainscot 
over there, so they moved that big side-board right 
opposite. I suppose there would have been room, 
though, on a pinch, for Pierce to have passed be- 
hind me." There was a slight clatter of dishes, 
and Reginald remarked : 

" I suppose you will have it all fixed before I 
can get out again." 

The corners of Helen's mouth went up in an 
instant, but she answered very demurely : 

'* Oh, yes, it will be all done to-morrow." Then, 
in a somewhat different key, " I shall have to sit 
opposite next time, and nod at you like a Chinese 
idol." 

'* I think this highly preferable," remarked 
Reginald. In truth, Reginald's chair was closer to 
his neighbor's than the exigencies of the table 
seemed to require ; for between himself and Mr. 
Blanchard, there yawned a wide and reproachful 
gulf. But both the host and Mrs. Nelson, being on 
the ends took, perforce, a side view of the situation, 
which failed to emphasize any possible nearness of 
position. 

" What makes you smile in that queer way ?" 
asked Helen, as Pierce, leaning over in front of 
Mrs. Nelson, limited, for a moment the range of 
her own voice. 

" I was thinking of what Tom Trunnion would 
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have said when you spoke of nodding like an 
idol." 

** Oh, yes, I know," answered Helen briskly. 
" He would have said that I was sure to be an idol 
in any position." 

" Precisely." 

" I wonder why he makes those odious speeches," 
continued Helen ; ** for he's not exactly a fool, you 
know." 

" No," answered Reginald, " no one could call 
him a fool. I think it is coarseness of fibre. He 
must say something, and being unsympathetic he 
sugar-coats his cynicism in a way that makes a 
nauseating combination. By the by, speaking of 
speeches, almost the only man I know who says 
really queer things is an old friend of mine, Josiah 
Forbes ; but he rarely goes out, so Grant and I 
get the benefit of most of his quaint fancies. I 
used to see even more of him than I do now, when 
he had a law-office. Recently he has been at life- 
insurance. He is about to go back to the law, by 
the way. I remember one day I went over to his 
office, and found him with a rough, burly looking 
client. As I came in the client said : 

" * The last time I asked her for the rent, she said, 
" Get out of here, you red-faced fool." ' 

*' Forbes turned partly towards me and said in a 
muffled monotone, which his client could not well 
follow : * In these cases of fiery face, the only 
proper writ is 2i fieri facias ' " 

" He is a wag, indeed," laughed Mr. Blanchard. 

" Several years ago, he was in great straits," 
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pursued Reginald. " He had to move to a dismal, 
ill-lighted and ill-heated room, at the very top of 
an old fashioned house near Washington Square. 
I went to see him one day, and asked him how he 
liked his new quarters. 

"<Well, Reggy/ he said, *it*s classic, anyhow; 
I think you might call it an Attic Frieze.' " 

" Tell me some more/' said Helen. 

" Oh, I suppose I could rake up a lot of things, 
but they lose unless they come up as apropos of 
something. I suppose you have heard how he 
snubbed Algy Duncan ?" 

Helen and Mrs. Nelson declared they had not. 

" Well, Algy, you know, has always had a hard 
time to reconcile his two rather conflicting special- 
ties, one his dignity and pose as a rising young 
clergyman, and the other his craving for female 
admiration. You know, too, he has written some 
semi-religious stories. I don't think anything ever 
made much impression upon Algy except his re- 
jection by Miss Warde. That seemed actually to 
wither him up. Well, soon after the reported jilt 
he met Forbes at a party. They were both in the 
same group, when Algy turned towards him and 
said with a slightly patronizing air, * Come, Forbes, 
you are clever, I hear ; come, give me a title for 
my new story.' 

" * Call it The Lost Ward, or, A Clerical Error,' 
said Forbes, and with this knock-out he walked 
away." 

"Yes, those samples are queer enough," moral- 
ized Mrs. Nelson, " but there seems to be a cer- 
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tain pungency — is he quite so sharp and sarcastic 
in real life, Mr. Moulton ?'* 

"In real life ?" queried Helen, rather scorn- 
fully. 

"Mr. Moulton knows what I mean,** pursued 
Mrs. Nelson, " I hope he is not too severe." 

" Of course, I understand,*' said Reginald, with 
a respectful bow. " Oh dear, no, he is not a bit 
inclined to be ill-natured ; on the contrary, he 
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** Oh, I suppose I ought humbly to apologize. I 
was mean enough to let you talk on about him, with- 
out telling you that I knew of him already, in the 
hope that you might let fall some little facts which 
would give a clue to his character. You know he is 
about to marry, but you evidently do not know that 
it is to be to my cousin." 

" Your cousin ?*' exclaimed Reginald. 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Nelson, " Bertha Parker's 
mother was my first cousin.** 

•* Parker was a wretched manager," said Mr. 
Blanchard, " he never could get on. But he de- 
serves credit for one thing, he took pains to give 
his daughter a good education." 

" Oh, yes,** said Helen, "she's very clever, some 
people call her * blue,* but I don't think that's fair, 
she is, I think, quite free from all intentional af- 
fectation." 

" Well," said Reginald, " I never was more sur- 
prised in my life. It never occurred to me that 
you had ever heard of Miss Parker ; but now I 
have a chance to turn the tables on you, and pump 
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you for information about the feminine half of the 
new menage. Is she pretty ?" 

Helen smiled a somewhat lukewarm assent. 
" Well, yes, I think you could call her decidedly 
pretty. It is a calm style of beauty which I am 
afraid don't appeal to me as much as it ought to, 
for I suppose it's classic. Come, papa, you are her 
chief admirer, describe her for Mr. Moultpn." 

" Mr. Moulton will have to forgive me if I make 
a botch of it ; for I have passed the woman- weigh- 
ing age. I have got so far on the wrong side of 
the lighthouse, that I have forgotten almost all I 
ever knew about them. But I should describe her 
as rather handsome than pretty. To begin at the 
top, her hair is rather light than dark, distinctly 
neither, and somewhat deficient in life and sparkle. 
Her forehead is decidedly her best feature ; it is 
Iiigh and broad, finely proportioned, white and very 
noble. Her eyes are blue, I think — soft and gentle 
«it any rate — and very expressive. Her nose is 
correct and delicately chiselled. Her complexion 
is pale. Her mouth — what kind of a mouth has 
she, Helen, I forget ?'* 

" Would you call her lips thin, papa ? queried 
Helen. 

** Well, no, I don't think so. In fact I never no- 
ticed. Perhaps they are thin, but I don't remem- 
ber distinctly much about her mouth. She is a 
good height, and very refined looking. Her figure 
is slight, thin, perhaps some people might call it. 
Her manners are very uni^s§unp|ing and very win-. 
mng." 
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" The portrait is agreeable throughout/' said 
Reginald civilly. 

" Oh, I told you papa was her greatest admirer," 
said Helen. ** I have seen very little of her. We 
used to play together a good deal when we were 
little girls ; but after that I scarcely saw her at all 
until last summer a year, when we all stopped at 
Lenox for a couple of weeks on our way back from 
Bar Harbor. Aunt Jane always used to hold her 
up before my eyes as a pattern of what a little girl 
ought to be.** 

" That is a pretty trying test," admitted Regi- 
nald. 

" Yes. if I could only have found flaws and cracks 
in their pattern upon close inspection, I should 
have been reconciled ; but at close range she seemed 
to be very nearly as faultless as they all insisted she 
was, so I *' 

Reginald looked a question. " Oh, I don*t know 
— there's something rather ghostly about very good 
people, Tm afraid of them.*' 

" Helen !** said Mrs. Nelson, in a tone of startled 
admonition. 

" * Perfect she was,* *' quoted Reginald, in an un- 
dertone. 

"That is not a girl's book," whispered Helen, 
defiantly, "and I never have read it.** 

Reginald's eyes flashed. "This is Helen's ' night 
but * with a vengeance ;" he thought to himself. 

What he said was, " I believe, Mrs. Nelson, it isi 
not strictly the thing to comment on what is before 
one, but I can't help saying ths^t that basket of car- 
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nations is the finest I ever saw. The flowers are 
very perfect and present such a solid mass.*' 

*'I am glad you like them. I ought to say, 
though, that they are not all our own. Davis takes 
a great pride in the green-houses, but he could not 
furnish quite so many at one time." 

The coffee had been sipped, and Mrs. Nelson 
rose as she concluded her sentence. Mr. Blanchard 
was wheeled into the library. Mrs. Nelson accom- 
panied him, but as she passed into the adjoining 
room, she cast a sidelong glance of inquiry and 
observation after Reginald and Helen, who, left to 
their own devices, strolled slowly out upon the 
porch. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a fine, clear September night, rather warm 
for the time of year, and wind there was none. 
The moon was visible, but she was only in her first 
quarter, and her light alone would scarcely have 
fulfilled the requirements which convention and the 
proprieties impose upon young people in such cir- 
cumstances. Luckily, however, the light from the 
library came to her aid, and falling across the porch 
in a bright stream, made a radiance which was 
graded from a dim twilight at one end of the piazza, 
to a tolerable illumination at the other. As if by 
common consent, after sauntering about a little, 
they seated themselves at the top of the smaller 
flight of steps which led down to the carriage-way. 
Here they were very near the broad stream of gas- 
light, but practically, in a little world apart. 

Reginald was entirely lost behind one of the 
wooden columns, and Helen's form, looked at from 
the library, could only present an uncertain outline, 
which disappeared almost entirely whenever she 
leaned forward to listen or converse. To Reginald, 
these conditions presented a peculiar charm ; for 
when the uncertain lamp-light fell suddenly upon 
her features, it heightened their beauty with sug- 
gestions of restlessness and pa§sion. ^nd when it 
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deserted her face, it left his imagination free to in- 
tensify the suggestions it had received. 

" If I am to sit here without beJng chilly, I must 
have my chinchilly," remarked Helen, demurely. 

" Can I get it ?" 

"No." 

" Can I put it on, when you get it?" 

" Perhaps," and she disappeared in search of the 
wrap, leaving Reginald for a few moments alone. 

" I don't see how I ever had any doubts about 
being in love with her," he mused. " I never saw 
her so handsome. Heavens, but her neck and 
shoulders are fine ! Her guardian angel *s off at a 
musicale to-night. She gives out nervous electric- 
ity from every pore. I don't believe Anne of Aus- 
tria's arms were a bit finer. Any man might be 
proud of her as his wife, even if she had nothing ; 
but with eight millions !" 

Here his musings were abruptly terminated by 
Helen s reappearance with her chinchilla mantle. 

His heart bounded, for he perceived that she had 
not put it on ; but carried it carelessly, and as if 
unconsciously, across her arm. Reginald took the 
cloak, and he fancied that Helen's figure swayed 
gently towards him as he proceeded very slowly 
and lingeringly to adjust it about the beautiful 
white throat and shoulders. 

There was a silence for a moment, and then she 
spoke quickly and somewhat irrelevantly : 

" No, you can't fasten it, the hooks are small — 
no, let me — I believe I ought to go in, anyhow." 
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" I beg you won't do that/' interposed Reginald 
hurriedly. " It was all your own fault.*' 

" How do you mean it was my fault?" 

"Why, your involuntary personal attraction, 
that nervous influence one cannot explain, was for 
the moment irresistible. Won't you forgive me 
for being sensitive to it ? Are you not going to 
sit down just on this side of that line of light, on 
the exact spot where you were ? I can mark the 
place to a nicety." 

" I never do what I ought to do," she remarked, 
and without farther explanation, sat down. 

" Tell me," said Helen, in a tone which was vir- 
tually an order for general topics, " what you have 
been doing in the city during the week. You can 
make a long and interesting history of it, if you 
choose." 

" I don't think I could make the story of the 
past week, as I have seen it, very entertaining, try 
as I might. I have been yapping along, like a^ 
beagle, on the tracks of a Jew, or Hebrew rather — 
for I believe, judging from the newspapers, the 
Jews are extinct. This is one of the numerous 
class of Hebrews who seem to have taken for 
their device the inspiriting motto. Success through 
failure. He is going through bankruptcy so suc- 
cessfully, that I cannot for the life of me get him 
to reveal the whereabouts of some three thousand 
dollars which he is known to have had in coupon 
bonds, and which he tells me, with lachrymose it- 
eration, he lost from his coat-pocket, on his way 
from New York to Coney Island. That is my 
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week. I have only sketched it, because it is 
hardly worth even that ; but in return you ought 
in fairness to tell me minutely all that you have 
thought and felt in the same time. That would be 
really interesting/' 

" Well, that is cool ! Just suppose I should 
grant that modest request, should I not be furnish- 
ing materials for a play to be enacted to-morrow ?** 

" I don't understand," replied Reginald, " or, in 
the language of a politer age, I pray you. Lady 
Eleanore, to take me with you." 

" Do you dare me to give the essentials of the 
first scene of the play ?" queried Helen, somewhat 
excitedly. 

" I certainly do." 

" Well, here goes ! Scene First. Tke Univer- 
sity Club. Time — to-morrow evening. At a table, 
dining^ Reginald Moulton ; to him enter languidly^ 
Mr. Beckwith Grant. 

Grant. Hello, Reggy, how's the food ? 

Moulton. Fair. Sit down and eat with me. 

Grant. All right. {Seats himself and gives an 
order). 

Moulton. Look here. Beck, I was out spending 
the evening with that Blanchard girl last night. She 
told me everything about herself that she could 
think of — 

Grant. Hold on a minute, let's have something 
appropriate, this is going to be entertaining. 
Charles, bring a quart of Mumm's Extra Dry — or 
shall I say a magnum — no? — very well — now go 
on, Reggy ?'* 
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Helen paused here ; probably rather amazed at 
the boldness of her own style of composition, and 
a little in doubt as to how her play would be re- 
ceived by the audience. 

Reginald was equal to the emergency, however. 

"You are a fine improvisatore," he said, "a 
numskull would be offended at the portrait, and 
would declaim against it as a cruel caricature. But 
I can't help thinking that it shows that you like 
me just a little bit ; for you would not have dashed 
off such a picture under my very eyes if you had 
thought it calculated to show anything but points of 
difference. It is a mark of some slight confidence, 
and puts me in better spirits. I came here in bad 
spirits this afternoon. I wish to thank you for 
your kindness in sending the phaeton for me." 

" That is a queer yoking of phrases," remarked 
Helen, "*I came in bad spirits, I thank you for 
sending the phaeton.' " 

"It was very thoughtful to send it." 
• " A thoughtfulness which you did not seem to 
appreciate, since you were mean enough to refuse 
to use the carriage." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" I heard so." 

"If you come right down to meanness," said 
Reginald, " I think the count is against you, for 
you sent me down a mere empty phaeton instead of 
one containing the person I most wished to see. 

" You know very well it was too late to drive, 
said Helen rather quickly, " it was almost dinner 
tim?," 
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Reginald's heart beat high. His own explana- 
tion was confirmed. He felt rather ashamed, how- 
ever, of having' found out what he wished to 
know by the expedient of a counter-charge. All 
he said was : 

" I could not have gotten off earlier to-day, in 
any case ; I was unexpectedly detained at the 
office. By the way, that * / can't get off' has grown 
to be a Shibboleth among business men ; it is as 
stereotyped as the ' / can't get out ' of Sterne's 
starling. Another time, if I could come out by 
the train that gets here at four o'clock, would you 
be willing to take the trouble to meet me, and go 
for a drive ?" 
" Yes." 

This answer, so unhesitatingly spoken, was fol- 
lowed by a sudden silence. There was something 
in the tone which Reginald felt he must make a 
part of his consciousness before speaking again. 
Finally, he asked, and his voice, in spite of his 
caution, had a tinge of the possessive in it : 

"Are you sure you are quite warm enough ?" 
In asking he had drawn so close that some of the 
light filaments of her hair brushed almost imper- 
ceptibly across his cheek. There seemed to be no 
very valid reason for his nearer approach except 
centripetal force, for he could offer no particular 
remedy in case chilliness existed. 

** No," replied Helen, with a smile and glance 
which made steadiness on Reginald's part a virtue, 
** no, I am not at all chilly, but you seem to be." 
Reginald followed her downward glance. 
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** I hope you are too humane to deprive me of 
the protection of this little corner or border of 
your skirt. You see, being light, thin silk, it is just 
the thing--it turns the wind." 

His proximity to Helen, obtained as it was, by 
a kind of tacit permission, was giving to Reginald a 
series of nervous impressions too swift-succeeding 
and too subtle to admit of analysis ; but it occurred 
to him vaguely that so much magnetic influence, 
while exerted involuntarily, could hardly be 
exerted unconsciously. 

When Helen spoke again, her tone seemed in 
harmony with the situation, making his own absorp- 
tion in it complete. 

" I wonder," she said, " what Aunt Jane would 
think of this. I don't think even the magic word, 
fin de sihle, would procure her forgiveness.'* 

Nervous sensation is rhythmic. A moment be- 
fore, Reginald had been too singly conscious of 
Helen's physical influence for connected thought, 
but her voice broke the circuit, and his ideas 
flowed freely. He thought fast, but with more dis- 
regard of order and connection than in his excite- 
ment he was aware of. 

" This fin de sihle talk," he began, " which we 
hear from morning till night, is silly enough in the 
main ; but there is something in it, after all. I 
cannot pretend to be romantic, for strictly speak- 
ing, I am not, nor are you. The world knows too 
well what everybody is doing, and what anybody 
would perforce do, under any given circumstances^ 
to leave much room for romantic imaginings. 
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Sentiment, like Paganism before it, has fled away 
from the great centres of human life ; and if it 
lingers anywhere, it must be in obscure districts. 
But if we have not sentiment, we hav4 sensation. 
I am of my age ; I cannot pull myself out of it, be 
it verdure or mire, by clutching the air above me, 
and as I must be of it, I prefer to be of it strongly. 
The woman of to-day is not the blue-eyed angel, 
the animated revery, the tearful, fair-haired crea- 
ture or, perhaps, creation of our fathers. She is 
the opposite of all this, but as I, too, am a creation 
of the hour, she appeals to me, whether I will 
or no. 

** Once, two years ago, when we had only met a 
few times, — you don't remember it — you laughed 
at me for pretending to be a connoisseur in women." 

" I remember," said Helen. 

** I was angry then," he continued, " but all that 
seems miles away now — what I am sure of now is 
that, connoisseur or not, I know the type of face 
which appeals to and influences me. I have caught 
glimpses of it often, — here si feature, and there 
another, — I have seen it as a whole, in but one." 

" Are you willing to describe the face ?" said 
Helen in a low tone, of whose key-note Reginald 
was uncertain. 

" She means do I dare to," he thought. " It is 
do or die now !" 

" Shall I tell you ?" he said. " You won't be 
angry ?" 

" I don't know." 

This time the tone was somewhat different; 
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Reginald thought it less uncertain, and fancied he 
was catching the tonic chord. 

•* It is easy," he said, " to sketch the face I prefer 
to all others. It is one whose every feature tells 
of highly developed senses. No, I forgot, the 
eyes are — I should say must be — endowed with 
enough softer light, mixed with their dark fire, to 
make them betray, at times, the soul within, and to 
be always expressive of capabilities and emotions." 

"I thought you said just now, that soul and sen- 
timent had disappeared together." 

" Sentiment, properly speaking, is gone. In 
losing it we have lost more, perhaps, than people 
care to admit ; but warm and unselfish, high- 
spirited affection remains, here and there, and I 
know eyes which are fitted to show it. Then, I 
would have a short, thick, straight nose ; and as 
for the mouth, it ought to be rather large, with lips 
as full as full can be, and equal in development 
(for the upper is the lip of affection, and the lower 
of impulse). I would have their extreme fullness 
delicately curved, besides, and beautifully chis- 
elled." 

There was a pause, one of those momentary 
pauses which in winds, in music, in muscular and 
mental activity, precede abrupt, yet inevitable 
change. 

" Do you recognize the portrait ?" said Reginald, 
almost below his breath. 

" I am afraid I do," she replied in a tone which 
set Reginald wild with the possibilities it seemed 
capable of suggesting. Somehow his arm had 
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slipped within hers, and their faces were so close 
they almost touched. 

" Of course, it was easy to recognize," continued 
Reginald, " for it could not apply, except very im- 
perfectly, to anyone I have known but yourself. 
If the love, the passion, of our time is less ethereal, 
less recondite than the love of the romantic past, 
it is more definite and tangible. It asks but little 
external aid. If fortunate, it is content when 
brought near to the object which awakens it ; if 
unfortunate, it has no melancholy for a refuge. 
There are mysterious magnetic influences between 
people, and I don't think they were ever felt more 
than now, or realized as much. For instance, 
Helen, I never can feel anyone else's presence when 
you are in the room. I see them all, after a fashion, 
but they look shadowy and remote. I often find 
myself wondering, in a vague way, whether they 
are real and earnest and interested in their own 
concerns, or mere semblances of people after all. 
Your presence is so intense a realization to me that 
that night at the musicale — do you remember, 
when you were playing that polonaise, I sat on 
your right, close to the piano ? Well, every time 
the scale went up and brought your hand nearer, I 
could feel it. It was not like an electric shock, 
but rather a diffused magnetic attraction. Just as 
the needle must feel when ready to spring to the 
magnet." 

The breathing of his companion was audible 
now ; but he scarcely noticed it, his own pace was 
too killing. 
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" Your touch is a nerve-food/' he went on, " I 
get low in spirits and in nervous force, if time goes 
by and I do not feel the pressure of your hand, or 
the sweep of your garments. Just to have a strand 
of your hair brush across my cheek as we sat down 
here, was enough to make me turn faint. And now 
to feel you, whom I have loved so long, so close — 
Helen, I never knew before what it was to be 
alive." 

The arm which had been merely resting lightly 
within Helen's had presumed to quit its natural 
position and to place itself indisputably about her 
waist. It cannot be denied that both of the inter- 
ested parties had been conscious of the change at 
the time of its adoption, but the perception of it 
was so intermingled with a host of other sensations 
that it seemed impossible to consider it as a de- 
tached and separate occurrence. It would have 
required great nicety of judgment to determine 
whether the encircling arm or the enclosed trem- 
bling figure trembled and thrilled the most. By 
an impulse, which historical truth forces one to ad- 
mit was common to both, their lips met ; and hav- 
ing met, they seemed exceedingly loth to separate. 

" Do you love me, Helen ?" 

" That is rather a queer question, Reginald," and 
she looked up with a glance which still had a tinge 
of mischief in its languor. 

" But I suppose I must say yes," and having pro- 
nounced the magic syllable, her head found his 
shoulder the only adequate support within reach. 

" Helen !" cried Mrs. Nelson, in a voice which 
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challenged immediate attention, " have you any 
idea what time it is ? It is after eleven o'clock." 

They were on their feet in an instant ; but as 
they slowly turned to go in, Helen spoke rapidly : 

" I shall not be able to see you to-morrow morn- 
ing before you go into town — I shall be at Mamie 
Earle's on Thursday night — are you asked ?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, if anything unforeseen should happen, I 
am going over to Mrs. McDowell's tea on Saturday 
afternoon. I shall go over in the phaeton. Come 
out in the four o'clock train, and I shall happen to 
be driving past the station, and shall pick you up 
by chance." Then in quite another voice: "I 
hadn't the faintest idea, Mr. Moulton, that it was 
so late. It is all my fault. Aunt Jane, that you 
have had to wait up a dreary half hour after papa's 
departure ; but I had such a lot of things to ask 
Mr. Moulton about people we both know — dancing 
people and talking people — we didn't get half 
through with them, either. Good night. Aunt 
Jane ; your servant, Mr. Moulton," and dropping 
a courtesy, she was gone. 

Fifteen minutes later, Reginald was tossing 
about, with flushed cheeks and excited brain, strug- 
gling to compel some sort of order in a jostling 
and recalcitrant band of near possibilities and still 
nearer memories. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A FULL, free honeymoon — quite a matter of 
course with the rich — is rather an object of longing 
than attainment with the bulk of working humanity ; 
and Josiah and Bertha were too sensible to try to 
prolong theirs at a time when the necessity for a 
speedy return to work was so apparent. Every 
mail brought eager questions from Josiah*s three 
principal clients as to the exact moment of his re- 
turn. Reginald had managed to hold on to one or 
two new ones for him, but they were restless, and 
on the eve of taking their business elsewhere. 
Josiah himself felt the need of labor. It began to 
creep over him like the discomfort of an habitual 
athlete on a stormy day. 

October found him at his desk again, a lawyer 
once more on his own account, and he fell into 
his old trains of thought with new and eager alac- 
rity. He could put up with the small and unre- 
munerative attorney work, while preparing himself 
for the leading cases which were sure to come to 
him in the long run. He could see plainly now, 
where he had made his past mistakes. His pro- 
fessional life had something like a vista, a horizon, 
again, and what was life worth, after all, without 
one ? In the matter of a home. New York " was 
all before them," but not precisely "where to 
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choose ;" for though Forbes was not inclined to 
attach a leading importance to money considera- 
tions, there were limits to expense which even he 
could not ignore. 

At first they went to boarding, but this was only 
a temporary expedient, and after a brief search 
they fixed upon a house which Josiah declared 
was just the thing. It was a very pretty modern 
structure, in colonial style, on the heights above 
Hoboken, and commanded a beautiful view of the 
Hudson. Bertha felt misgivings when she re- 
flected that such a house would necessitate at least 
two servants and a man to come twice a week for 
odd jobs. But it was too early in their married life 
to remonstrate. Then came the furnishing. This 
was an excitement and a delight to Josiah; he 
threw himself into it eagerly. But whenever there 
"was a choice between two carpets, two styles of 
curtains, two easy chairs, it was Bertha's part to 
try to fix the choice upon the cheaper one, and 
usually, it must be said, without avail. 

When all was done, the effects were charmingly 
liarmonious — terra-cotta tints in the hall, bright 
flower patterns with deep borders, on the walls 
above. The curtains were delicate and tasteful, 
the carpets soft under foot, the glass and china 
exquisite. All was homelike and even handsome, 
without a hint of intentional display. Josiah had 
a talent for that sort of thing, and he enjoyed the 
exercise of it : but Bertha felt positively appalled 
for a moment, after all was complete, when she 
ran Qv^r in her inind th^ anqiounts which bad been 
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expended, and found that, even at a rough com- 
putation, Josiah had spent nearly four thousand 
dollars out of his slender principal. Even he was 
forced to admit that the rent was high, and might, 
perhaps, prove a burden — but he had ready money 
in bank, and present payments were easy. He was 
working harder, with less effort and more success 
than when he had first tried the law, and when he 
looked at his handsome colonial porch, with its 
beautiful prospect, he could not help thinking what 
a pleasant place it would be for him, when a well 
known barrister, to sit of a summer's afternoon, 
smoking a cigar and thinking over his big cases. 
He was not inclined to fret in advance about 
money matters at any time, and least of all now, 
when there was a calm upon his spirit which he 
regarded as the natural result and the reward of 
his victory. 

Nothing in realization, however, is precisely like 
our imaginings, and he was conscious of a feeling, 
now and then, that the calm was quieter, less sus, 
taining, less instinct with exaltation, than he could 
have foreseen. He admired his wife for her indif- 
ference to, and even dislike of, all finery and per- 
sonal display ; and yet he could not quite get rid 
of the thought that it would be exciting to buy her 
fashionable gowns and lace, and silk hosiery and 
gold-buckled garters. The truth was, New York 
would not down easily. The part of him which 
he had by turns ignored, indulged, and finally re- 
pressed, was at home there, and it was too much 
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to expect that it should disappear at once, with- 
out even the semblance of a struggle. 

He was beset at times with a series of impres- 
sions, tending to mould themselves into a conglom- 
erate whole, which he never attempted carefully 
to analyze. He had followed implicitly the dic- 
tates of his earliest and most cherished conceptions, 
both destructively and constructively — and he was 
inclined to ask of them a tangible return. He had 
done his best, he had yielded full obedience — it 
was for them to make the most of his submission. 

In marrying Bertha, and in so putting what was, 
for him, an impregnable barrier between his calm 
present and the turbulent portion of his past, he 
had given the present every advantage. If its tri- 
umph was only partial, might it not be, in a meas- 
ure, its own fault ? Ever and anon, when this feel- 
ing took possession of him, he was conscious of 
something akin to resentment towards Bertha for 
having failed to blot all memory of the past and its 
passion from his heart. Such impressions were but 
momentary. They were rather nervous than men- 
tal, and they left him looking up to Bertha again 
for support and sympathy, as being herself an 
epitome of the higher life. Since his marriage, 
Forbes had not seen very much of Moulton. The 
latter had dined with them once or twice, and still 
dropped into his office occasionally ; but that was 
about all. Old friends and late marriages have but 
little chemical affinity. Bertha was quite above 
the common attitude of covert hostility, but she 
instinctively felt that Moulton was of a world that 
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was not her world, that ought not to be their world. 
Too often he seemed to see, in matters of right and 
wrong, only questions of temperament and taste ; 
and though his earnestness in the cause of public 
honesty won her respect, the bitter way in which 
he attacked what he called public indifference to, 
or positive coddling of, crime, as contrasted with 
public persecution of minor lapses, made her feel 
that he was, in part at least, hostile to church in- 
fluence and the efforts of organized religious 
opinion. 

She had tried him on books and here they got 
on better. She was more catholic in matters of 
literature than in those of daily life. She was 
fond of books, and not inclined to judge a clever 
one too harshly. Reginald, however, had sneered 
at " Henry Esmond,'' and at ** The Mill on the 
Floss," both in one interview. This was hard to 
forgive. If she thought on the subject at all, it 
may have occurred to her that it was as well that 
Reginald's influence had ceased to be a factor in 
her husband's life ; and here the matter ended, for 
her new existence was absorbing all her thoughts. 

If Josiah found married life a little quieter than 
he had foreseen, the reverse was true of Bertha. 
While her husband looked for relaxation in excite- 
ment, she sought it in quiet, after the small vexa- 
tions and household cares of the day. Love-mak- 
ing, as Josiah seemed to understand it, was at once 
a happiness and a cause of disquiet. It startled 
her, and made her feel the need of being alone, 
that she might think. Then there were small difficult 
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ties and domestic jars which swelled at times into 
the proportions of positive trials. But, strangely 
enough, she had been less taken unawares by un- 
expected conditions than had Josiah. It was part 
of her nature to be prepared for small difficulties 
and disappointments, and to seek self-formation 
and improvement in the struggle with them. She 
loved and admired her husband, and when manifes- 
tations on his part at variance with her conception 
of him showed themselves, her practical energy 
and training came to her aid, and enabled her to 
see in it all a noble aim, a great and not uncon- 
genial task set before her. Besides, she was not 
given to generalization or ultimate analysis ; so 
that troubles were apt to come to her as individual, 
often merely accidental, entities, rather than as 
conspirators of the trecenti juravimus type. 

She had, too, a help of quite another kind in the 
society of Margery Chapin, the wife of the pastor 
in charge of the nearest Congregational church. 
She loved Margery dearly. They had been at 
school together, and had never quite lost sight of 
each other since. 

On the whole, Bertha was happy. She could 
look forward, and feel that the odds were with her. 
Trials and difficulties she was prepared for, as the 
barriers we are expected to overcome. She felt 
proud of her influence over her husband, and 
secure in the thought that it rested upon the surest 
of all foundations — the foundation that none ever 
built upon in vain. 

Wint?r had begun tQ wane, ^nd wa^ showing th^ 
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vexatious vacillation which marks its decline. 
This year the season seemed especially perverse. 
The lowering skies and the constant promises of 
clearing, constantly belied, affected Forbes unpleas- 
antly. He felt the need of some stimulus, some- 
thing to counterbalance the depression which at 
this nondescript season was apt to settle down upon 
him. He was somewhat at a loss, however, for a 
counterpoise of adequate proportions. He had 
tried the theatre faithfully, but it had not been a 
success. Bertha did not like the average play, and 
after going to several, for Josiah*s sake, she had 
frankly admitted it. She could not take the thea- 
tre lightly, as a mere passing amusement. To her 
it always remained primarily a school of life and 
society, which must, perforce, prove either elevating 
or debasing in its influence. The regulation melo- 
drama seemed to her gratuitously false and stupid, 
and the modern farce-comedy positively immoral. 
The coarseness of the stage she admitted she 
could bear, rather than deprive Josiah of an even- 
ing's amusement, but its immorality actually hurt 
her. She could not persuade herself that scenes 
and customs could be habitually depicted having 
no counterparts in real life ; and to be forced to be- 
lieve that there were people who lived under no 
higher standards, and to see that there were hun- 
dreds who could enjoy the portrayal of such sen- 
sual tendencies — all this was real pain to her. 

There remained, of course, the great theatrical 
" stars,** principally from foreign lands, but they 
(panie comparatively seldom and were expensive; 
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and if you did not know the play beforehand, you 
ran the risk, even then, of hitting upon something 
unpalatable. He had tried, too, dining with Ber. 
tha, now and then, at a fashionable restaurant. 
This, on the whole, had worked rather better, but 
Bertha was no convivial diner. In fact, when 
seated amidst the glare and glitter of the Bruns- 
wick or Delmonico's she looked much as we may 
fancy Priscilla would have appeared at a court ball. 
She felt her nature contract and grow rigid under 
the atmosphere of moral expansion and license be- 
longing to such places of general resort. Besides, 
on one occasion some flashy people had seated 
themselves at the very next table — an exceedingly 
pretty girl, with a sweet, innocent face and a reck- 
less manner, and two overdressed, hard-visaged 
young men. Bertha had tried to avoid looking in 
their direction, but she had seen the girl put her 
foot on the foot of one of the men and drink out 
of his glass, and she had heard bits of conversation 
which made her ears tingle. 

Of course there remained the resource of a t6te- 
i-tete dinner with Reginald — but Josiah was not 
prepared to arrange pleasures for himself in which 
his wife could not share, and bachelor dinners were 
therefore out of the question. 

It was with some such thoughts running through 
his mind, that Forbes was hurrying one afternoon 
towards the Hoboken ferry. The day was typical, 
and he was depressed. The wind was full to over- 
flowing of a vapor which seemed equally ready to 
r9S9ly9 itself intQ ^ sleet, or an abortiye snow stpj-ip. 
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Snow was scattered over the footway, but stamped 
by a thousand feet into a new substance preternat- 
urally cold and black, unadhesive and granular. 
He was tired and nervous. Suddenly, as he turned 
into Barclay street, he saw at some distance, a 
figure coming towards him, which to his annoyance 
he recognized as " Pud ** Nelson, a scape-grace 
cousin of Helen Blanchard's. " Pud,** with his 
heavy red face, his ungainly build, half athlete, half 
Gallic cook, and his airs of would-be-swelldom, had 
always been an irritant to Forbes. His coarseness 
of fibre and self-sufficiency, combined to make a 
whole upon which evidently nothing short of mus- 
cular force could take effect. He had travelled 
much, and from his standpoint, to much purpose. 
To learn the world had been, he felt, for him an 
easy task, and if other people did not know all 
about life, it was because they had not sense enough 
to simplify it. 

Josiah, upon first perceiving him, had glanced 
hurriedly around for some avenue of escape, but it 
was too late, and in a minute more ** Pud " was 
upon him. 

** Hello, old man," he began, before they had 
fairly met, " where have you been keeping your- 
self — I have been home over two weeks and I*ve 
never caught a sight of you ?** He put out his left 
hand carelessly, and Forbes responded pointedly 
with the same member. " I say,** he went on, 
talking as if against time for a wager, " you ought 
to belong to the Union. I hear you have got rich 
lately. I'll propose yon finy time — I 9{t?n se? 
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Beck Grant there, but he's queer and morose lately 
— ^you can't get much out of him. He's out of 
town now, damned if I know where, though. I 
haven't seen old man Moulton lately, either — no 
wonder — they say he's all the time out at Helen's. 
She don't like me — been put up to it — I'm told he's 
making the running there, but he'll never get his 
nose first under the wire. She's a stunner, though, 
and rich! Look here, tell me about yourself. 
You don't see much of Moult, either, do you ? 
Oh, he's a corker ! Sly! Gott im Himmel! But 
do you know, I caught him once — nobody else 
would think anything of the matter, but Moult's so 
damned sly. Oh, it was 'way back last summer — 
you know I've been out West and down in Florida 
ever since. It looked so damned queer for a man 
engaged at that time to Helen — well, they say 
so 

Josiah edged away, trying to escape, but the tor- 
rent of words rolled on. 

" Yes, I saw him at Santi's, dining with that girl 
— I forget her name — oh, that stunner from Brook- 
lyn that I used to see you with — they seemed to be 
as thick as pick-pockets. Look here, old man, I 
didn't mean — I thought now that you're settled, 
you know — I guess I may have been mistaken 
about Moult's part in it, anyhow. Appearances 
are deceptive," and he laughed disagreeably, *' but 
it looked like him, I can swear to that much." 

Forbes was so pale that even Nelson noticed it. 
His eyes, too, were like live coals, and " Pud" felt 
uncomfortable. But when he spoke it was so 
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steadily, that " Pud," if he thought about it at all, 
iapplauded his own judgment in giving a blow which 
could not be returned. 

" I hate such scandal-mongering," said Josiah 
sharply, " but you have not said anything that can 
make any difference to me. I could not possibly 
have any personal interest in the matter. I advise 
you to drop this thing, though, unless you are out 
for a fight with Moulton, he*s a Southerner, you 
know. But anyhow, it*s nothing to me — I am late 
for the boat. Good-bye, come out and see us 
some time. You know where it is !*' and with this 
vague invitation, Forbes put a sudden end to the 
interview. He walked on briskly for a few mo- 
ments, his face working, till he was sure Nelson 
was lost in the crowd. Then he stopped and looked 
fixedly at a handsome sign in black and gold which 
read : " McClernan*s. Choice Wines. Foreign 
and Domestic Liquors. Gibson, Hennessy and 
Hannisville Whiskies." His face took on a set 
look as he read it, and, after an instant's hesitation, 
he turned deliberately and went in. 

It was very late when he got home that night, 
and Bertha saw him for the first time under the 
influence of liquor. It was a great shock to her ; 
and yet she had been, in a measure, prepared for 
it. Little things had happened which had brought 
it within the range of possibility. But there are 
things for which preparation never prepares us, and 
her pale cheeks and hollow eyes the next morning, 
coupled with an entire absence of reproof, added 
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the tortures of remorse to the passions which were 
already contending confusedly in Josiah's mind. 

It happened that Reginald was to dine with 
them on the following Sunday, and Josiah was 
glad it was to be so. There would be an end to 
the gnawing suspense, at any rate. He would 
question Reginald point blank, about this matter 
of Nellie. He had no right to do it — he had made 
for himself a life apart. What authority had he 
to question and intervene because she had not 
followed the path he had mapped out as best for 
her, and because Reginald Moulton had imitated 
his earlier practice rather than his later preaching? 
He clearly had no right, but he would do it, never- 
theless — at all hazards — even though a furious 
quarrel should result. A quarrel of this sort 
might, very possibly, prove a serious matter. But 
Reginald had suddenly turned from a friend into 
an enemy. After all, what difference did it make ? 
He was an old hand at fighting, and if it came to 
that, it would be at least an excitement. Yes, 
come what might, he would do it. 

As for Bertha, the first shock over, she prepared 
to " weave her web " of peace and goodness again. 
There was too much " stuff ** in her, so to speak, 
for her to permit a single mischance to depress 
her. Besides, if certain things had at times dis- 
couraged her, other things had given her reason to 
believe that slowly but steadily she was gaining 
ground, that they were gaining ground together, 
and that Josiah was to scale with her the one path 
which here below leads upward to the stars. 
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What made her most uneasy, was to hear Josiah, 
now and then, semi-seriously, champion the cause 
of realists and agnostics, when she felt that his 
truer convictions were all fixed on the side of ideal- 
ism and faith. But since his lapse he had been 
very gentle and contrite, if somewhat preoccu- 
pied, and their life had soon risen to its ordin- 
ary level. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The hour for Sunday's early dinner arrived, and 
with it came Reginald, tightly buttoned in his 
" Prince Albert," and looking immaculate and ur- 
bane. He had acquired a certain correct, semi- 
official air since he had entered the ranks of the 
working world, which was not unbecoming to him. 
Once seated, he had aided Bertha in her rather 
forced efforts to make everything easy, speculating 
the while as to where Forbes had got the money 
for so much solid and tasteful decoration. With a 
glance which never appeared to roam, he took in 
the whole delightful effect, damask, plate, china, 
glass, furniture, wall-tints, engravings, and won- 
dered whether it was a flash in the pan, or per- 
manent. 

The dinner was drawing to a close, and Bertha, 
for one, was not sorry. From the first it had been 
what she called " draggy.** The truth was, they 
were all three in different and unmixable moods. 
Bertha felt uncomfortable, chiefly because Josiah 
had failed her at church that morning for the first 
time since their marriage, and had muttered some- 
thing about Mr. Chapin's galvanized Calvinism. As 
for Josiah, he was unpleasantly occupied in trying 
to prevent his preoccupation from being too appar- 
ent. He could only think of Reginald's dinner 
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with Nellie at Santi*s, and its probable significance. 
The great phrase of iEschylus, " I unwilling will 
bind you unwilling/' kept ringing in his ears, as his 
unwilling imagination kept inventing love-scenes, in 
which Reginald and Nellie Vance were the chief 
actors, and his unwilling attention continued fixed 
upon them. His memory, too, became an accom- 
plice, the twin messenger, or Bia, of the Kratos that 
was tormenting him. All Nellie's playful ways and 
peculiarities of manner passed in review before 
him — her rapid changes of mood, with their flush- 
ings and palings, and that nobility of manner, that 
generous freedom of hers, pervading all her meth- 
ods of expression of passion or affection — like 
breadth of style in art. He wondered, as he re- 
membered it all, with how many of these things 
Reginald was already familiar, and the fact that it 
was no proper concern of his melted away more 
and more into a mere phrase, under the heat of his 
resentment. 

Moulton, on the contrary, was unusually light- 
hearted and expansive. Helen Blanchard had put 
her arms about his neck the evening before, and for 
the first time, had returned his kiss on the lips with 
compound interest. He felt his mind cast loose, 
ready to " move on," without regard to direction, 
like the car in " Queen Mab." Bertha noticed his 
intellectual activity, and was undecided betwixt her 
woman's curiosity, prompting her to draw him out, 
and her dread lest he might, in his mental light 
gymnastics, knock against some of her idols. 

" Men are so queer," she was saying (queer was 
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rarely a term of commendation with Bertha). 
" One never knows quite how to take them. Un- 
der the same conditions, they are one day solemn, 
and the next unaccountably gay. And then they 
pretend to think women the acme of frivolity, just 
to cover up their own, which is not always so ex- 
cusable or harmless.'' 

"Am I the target?*' queried Josiah. 

** Not this time," and she bestowed upon her hus- 
band a look and smile which told how easy had 
been the victory of affection over the resentment 
which his recent conduct had occasioned. 

" I can see," remarked Reginald, " that your first 
reproof of our faulty sex was apropos of what we 
were saying a few moments ago ; but I can't help 
thinking that there was something especial in your 
mind which suggested it." 

" Well," said Bertha, " I suppose there was. It 
may be because I am country-born, if not altogether 
country-bred, but I never expect to admire what a 
great many people here in New York seem to think 
city manners, men especially." 

Reginald looked a question, and she continued, 
with increasing animation. 

" Last evening we were asked to the Randalls'. 
Mr. Beckwith Grant was there, and the way he 
went on with May Randall ! He was talking 
ethics and culture all the time, too, and making it 
all an excuse — caring no more for what he was say- 
ing ! Then he began to talk to her about right and 
wrong." 
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"Did he call them interchangeable terms?" 
queried Reginald. 

"Pretty nearly. He said that no expressions 
were used more carelessly. That people were too 
apt, from letting mere mental habits take the place 
of thinking, to use the terms absolutely, whereas 
right and wrong could only be determined in each 
particular case by examining all the circumstances. 
What was wrong in one case, might be quite right 
in another. I blame her most, though, for she 
seemed to relish his sophistries. I could hardly 
keep from making a protest (he talked in a stage 
whisper) when he went on to say that girls who 
were slow, and did not flirt and all that, were mak- 
ing such an awful mistake. They had only one 
youth, and they were letting it go for nothing, los- 
ing all the finest flavors of life, and so forth. 
Really, Mr. Moulton, I think you need a band of 
social missionaries in New York." She stopped 
and colored, rather disconcerted at her own anima- 
tion. 

" I have no doubt of it, Mrs. Fofbes. I should 
be glad,** he went on kindly, " if you would give 
us your own impression about right and wrong." 

" I think, as to that," she said simply, " we all 
can judge best by looking into our own hearts. I 
think things without too often distract and confuse 
us, so that we do not see clearly — the objects before 
us are so numerous. But if once we will stop for a 
moment and look within, it is all there : right, 
beautiful and attractive, and wrong, ugly and quite 
repulsive. They never intermingle, they are as 
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opposed as right and left. It is our poor sight 
which becomes weary and confused by the passing 
shapes and flaunting colors." 

She looked positively beautiful as she spoke, and 
Reginald did not wonder that Forbes was proud 
of her. 

" That is very prettily put, Mrs. Forbes, but you 
said Grant was talking about culture. Would 
it be too much to ask you your own ideas about 
this poor thing which people are talking to death ?** 
Bertha's sally was over, and she was on the re- 
treat. 

'* I don't think I could say anything pertinent on 
that score. In fact, I don't see what a great many 
people mean when they talk about it. I don't pre- 
tend to be capable of forming a sound opinion about 
the matter, but, it seems to me there are some peo- 
ple who talk vaguely about culture, without having 
given much attention to education, which, at least, 
is quite definite and tangible. Culture is some- 
times, it appears to me, a name for desultory edu- 
cation. But the growth of civilization, culture, and 
such subjects are just in your line, Mr., Moulton. 
Now that I have rattled away at such a rate, it 
would be unfair in you not to talk." 

Reginald was like a horse suddenly given his 
head. He gave a caper or two and then " struck 
his gait," without caring whither he was going. 

" I don't wonder," he said, ** that you complain 
that people talk artificially, just for talk's sake, 
about culture and nobody knows what besides. 
Thinking, like everything elsQ, is getting to be 
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wholesale. People don't do their own thinking-^ 
they go to the thought-factory. Everybody *s head 
is full of ready-made thoughts. How rare, to put it 
a little differently, are the people who are willing to 
look at the life before them with the plain, simple 
eyes nature has bestowed. The super-civilized must 
always have a glass to look through. Sometimes 
the glass is put into their hands by society at large, 
sometimes by the ruHng sentiment of their locality ; 
sometimes they use it merely to imitate other peo- 
pie, and sometimes from sheer moral weakness, 
and a craven fear lest the truth be found to be 
really what it is half suspected to be already. But 
in any case, the glass is always there. And if the 
lens were only reasonably trustworthy — but it is 
not. If not positively distorting, it is always either 
a magnifier or a diminisher ; and so it comes about 
that one may fairly divide the bulk of the machine- 
cultured into two classes, those who are always 
taking Goneril for the joint-stool, and,]those who 
are always taking the joint-stool for Goneril." 

Here Bertha felt bound to put in a word in favor 
of leniency. 

" All that is brilliantly put, Mr. Moulton, but 
don't you think it is a little too hard and sarcastic ? 
Has not even wholesale thinking its good side? 
Don't you think people can rely more safely upon 
public opinion now than formerly ?" 

" Public opinion is our latest ruler," said Josiah, 
roused suddenly from his musings. " He stands 
apart, whistling, with a broad grin upon his great 
idiot face, while the team sinka deeper an4 deeper 
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in the mire. Do what you will, you can not get the 
giant's attention. He stands, with his hands in his 
pockets, in childish enjoyment of a passing bird, a 
quail's cry, or the solemn pose of a toad. Finally, 
he puts his herculean shoulder to the wheel, and 
usually tears the spokes out." 

Reginald laughed aloud, and Bertha colored with 
pleasure at her husband's cleverness, although it 
was exercised, in part, at her own expense. 

" But go on," continued Josiah, turning to Reg- 
inald. " I am not in this exposition of life which 
you and Bertie are making. I think you were 
going to say something about the tendencies of art 
and culture." 

Moulton did not like the expression of Forbes's 
eye altogether. It irritated him. But his brain 
was eager to work and ready to combat, if need 
be, and his host's manner, if anything, was a stim- 
ulus. 

** The passion of human sentiment," said Reg- 
inald, slowly stirring his coffee and waiting for it to 
cool, " seems to have reached its climax during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and to 
have been, in spite of a few fluctuations, pretty 
steadily waning from that day to this. The bar- 
baric tribes which mingled with and supplanted the 
Roman Empire seem to have been the vast stor- 
age battery, Christianity the dynamo, and enthusi- 
asm the charge, which has slowly and very surely 
been expending itself ever since." 

** That is a specious, and probably in the main a 
jorr^c^ view," interrupted Forbes ; " but you do 
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not allow quite enough for the fact that the out- 
ward evidence has disappeared more than the ear- 
nestness behind it." 

A look of approval from Bertha merely served 
to pique Reginald into putting his case more 
strongly. 

" Why, look at the shrinkage everywhere !** he 
exclaimed. ** Fame has shrunk to Recognition ; 
Honor to Form ; Faith to Acceptance ; Atheism 
to Agnosticism ; Love to Altruism. One need not 
go back. Just glance at our own times. You see 
the same thing from one end of art to the other. 
The change is everywhere, and always in the same 
diminishing sense. Rossini and Verdi are sup- 
planted by Wagner ; Chopin by Biilow ; Paganini 
and Ole Bull by Joachim ; Ary Scheffer by Meis- 
sonier ; Hawthorne by Howells. Even Zola, great 
as he is, looks small by the side of Hugo. Poetry 
alone is inflexible. She is herself sentiment, and 
in these latter days she refuses to be remodelled. 
A certain fraction of the literary world has substi- 
tuted a kind of drunken prose, and calls that 
poetry ; but it spouts and hiccoughs unnoticed.** 

" I can hardly reconcile it, Mr. Moulton," said 
Bertha, " that in the same breath you attack 
modern art methods and their exponents, and yet 
speak admiringly of an author (of course, I have 
never read a line of his), whom I have always sup- 
posed to be one of the plague-spots of our civiliza- 
tion." 

But Reginald did not accept the challenge. He 
bac} wtili^ed th^ interval to sip tb^ rest qt bis pojiee 
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and to marshal a few more of his favorite 
theories. 

" Balzac is the turning point between romanti- 
cism and realism," he went on. " With the * Peau 
de Chagrin * he looks one way and with * Les 
Splendeurs et Misferes ' the other." 

" But/' persisted Bertha, "I can't help fancying, 
from the praise you gave to Zola just now, that 
whatever you may think in a general way, you are 
not quite hostile to realism in literature." 

" Well," said Reginald after a pause, " if you pin 
me down, I suppose in the matter of story-telling 
we are at our best. One cannot escape being a 
part of one's own time. In fiction, the Romanti- 
cist who charmed my, boyhood seems to me now, 
when he makes his people mere vehicles for some 
idea, vague perhaps, too much like an alchemist. 
I cannot help comparing him unfavorably with the 
modern literary chemist trying to analyze human 
society as he finds it. This is all very well just now, 
but how is it going to be in a few years when, ow- 
ing to the universal pressure of our universal civili- 
zation upon the individual, the author shall have 
no bias at all, and shall make his work like a Chinese 
play, all detail without any sentimental drift what- 
soever? It looks, on the whole, as if literature and 
its double — life — were approaching a morass of 
which no man can seethe confines. There are two 
things of promise, however, I must admit. One is, 
that the world has discovered that democratic insti- 
tutions are not a panacea to say the least of it, and 
the other, that it has begun to discard the Essenic 
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idea that a man's natural inclinations are his natu- 
ral foes." 

" I disagree with you there," broke in Forbes, 
"in toto. But, in the main, you may be right, 
though I am free to admit that I like Wagner bet- 
ter than his floridic Majesty, Rossini. In the 
matter of democracy not bringing the expected 
Kalon, you are sound, at any rate. You cannot, 
by the way, include theft in your list of shrink- 
ages." 

" No," said Reginald, " the only things which 
seem really to flourish in our modern soil are theft 
and charity." 

" There's the point ! There is the saving clause," 
cried Bertha, speaking with animation and a height- 
ened color. " The faults of our age are more than 
redeemed by its humanitarianism. Just as Josiah 
said, our earnestness is quieter and more practical. 
It is our humanitarianism which is our true earnest- 
ness, a thousand times more general, more health 
and life-giving than the vague exaltations of our 
forefathers. It is only the fuller working of the 
true Bible spirit, if people could but see it." 

Reginald bowed a civil acquiescence ; but her 
manner, more than her words, had awakened an 
opposition in him. He hesitated for a moment, 
and then, waving his hand with what the French 
call a vague gesture, he gave a hurried mental in- 
junction to his thoughts to spare, if possible, age, 
sex, and all things commonly held sacred, and 
raised the portcullis. 

♦* Why is our age," he exclaimed, " the creature 
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of humanitarianism, of philanthrophy, of sympa- 
thies which are continually running into the feeblest 
and most pernicious sentimentalism, now, when 
sentiment is in its last quarter, and feeling has 
died out of Art (which is the general soul), from 
one end of it to the other? Man loves his fel- 
low more than ever before, because his fellow is 
growing constantly more like himself. This is the 
golden age of the professionally criminal, but leaving 
them out, the good are less good, and the bad less 
bad than formerly. Man feels his fellow continu- 
ally more, but himself continually less. His fellow 
is making his power felt so much more every day, 
that he has already become an object of worship — 
soon he will have begun to inspire actual fear — a 
fetich still, perhaps, but an object of cowering 
aversion. Individual might is the tyrant of bar- 
barism, collective might, or organization, the 
tyrant of civilization. 

** The geologists tell us of great, all-subduing rock- 
pressures. There has been a social rock-pressure 
in that unification of peoples through which the 
Atlantic Ocean has supplanted the Mediterranean 
as the trading lake of the world. The most pain- 
ful phase of this matter of knowing just what every- 
one else is thinking is that it tends to make us all 
nervous and hysterical. Each one of us feels the 
whole burden of our civilization pressing upon his 
cracking shoulders." 

" I can subscribe to that, anyhow,*' said Forbes 
with gloomy stolidity. " But there is one comfort ; 
if w^ strain our eyes a little, we can see s^n end to 
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the vista. You were speaking of Schools of Art 
and Civilization. We can call Civilizations surface 
waves, and Schools of Art the varying wind-ripples 
on their little crests. But all these surface waves 
are swept up and borne along, on and in the great 
ground-swell of human life. It is rolling high and 
swiftly now, but whether gaining or losing we can- 
not tell. But we can find our comfort in the cer- 
tain knowledge that, sooner or later, it must gradu- 
ally sink down, like the little waves on its surface, 
and disappear. A time will come, when the earth, 
relieved at last from our fretting and fuming, can 
look quietly about her, and breathe freely again." 
It was plain enough that something had gone 
very much amiss with Josiah. Reginald glanced 
at him sharply from under his brow's, but made no 
effort to reply, and after a moment's pause, they 
all rose from the table. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The silence which ensued when ForbeS and his 
guest had adjourned, for a smoke, to the library, 
was rather awkward. Although Reginald was free 
from self-consciousness and comparatively uncon- 
strained, Josiah's manner had not escaped his no- 
tice. In fact, it had been growing upon him, and 
he began to puzzle over a plausible explanation for 
it. He could not say that Forbes was positively 
rude, but there was an air of studied indifference 
mixed with his constraint which began to be irritat- 
ing. An explanation of some sort was in the air, 
and Reginald began to feel that if it were not forth- 
coming pretty soon, he would himself precipi- 
tate it. 

He refused the cigar which Josiah offered him, 
looking askance at the little bronze oak-tree whose 
' branches were stuck full of them. Presently he 
took out his tobacco-pocket-book, and began to roll 
a cigarette. Josiah eyed him, for the first time in 
his life, with a feeling of aversion. 

Reginald turned and looked out of the window. 
The view was unobstructed across the Hudson, 
with its passing sails backed by the towering build- 
ings of New York. He saw it all, but unapprecia- 
tively, for he was wondering what human passion 
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it could be which was making his friend so pal- 
pably nervous. 

•'This is a splendid view, Professor," he said 
presently. 

" Yes,'* replied his vis-k^vis, quickly, " you can 
see the whole river-front. I can see, with a glass, 
the lower ferry-slip. The very spot where I take 
the boat every day. Speaking of the ferry, day 
before yesterday I was coming down Barclay 
street in a hurry. All at once I ran almost into 
the arms of that nuisance. Nelson." 

" Who, * Pud r " 

"Yes." 

" I pity you," drawled Reginald, losing his inter- 
est. ** He is a thorough-paced cad, if ever there 
was one. How Helen — Miss Helen Blanchard — 
hates him !" 

" He button-holed me," continued Josiah, ** talk- 
ing, and talking, about everything at once ; about 
you, amongst other things." 

" About me /" 

** Yes, he would have expatiated for a half hour, 
if I had not cut him short." 

** He had better put a sheep-shank on that tongue 
of his, when it comes to talking about me ! What 
did the chucklehead say ?" 

"Well, to tell the truth, he said in so many 
words that he saw you one day last summer, or 
early in the fall, at Santi's, dining alone with — Nel- 
lie. I suppose, though, he made some stupid blunder, 
or else, perhaps it is a lie throughout ?" Josiah's 
look was as anxious as it was questioning. 
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" No," replied Reginald slowly, " it's true." 

Forbes's face darkened. Reginald, too, felt that 
he was getting angry, though why, he could hardly 
tell. 

" Of course," said Josiah in a lower voice, " you 
are not called upon to explain the matter. I am 
now nothing but an outsider, technically, at least, 
but I must admit that the whole thing has been a 
surprise to me. A surprise so great (his anger 
was threatening to escape his control) that I hardly 
know how to deal with it." 

By this time Moulton had himself in hand. 
There was absolutely nothing to fight over, and to 
let a genuine quarrel ensue, with a misconception 
for its basis, would be puerile. His very sincere 
liking, too, for Forbes began to assert itself, as the 
latter in his anger unconsciously laid bare before 
him the workings of his heart. The only thing for 
Reginald to do was to set the whole matter straight 
at once — ^but somehow he felt decidedly and unac- 
countably uncomfortable. It was a revelation to 
him that he did not care to talk about Nellie, nor 
to discuss her, even with Josiah. The sense, too, 
of being called to confession was unpleasant ; but 
as there was, after all, nothing to conceal, there 
was really no help for it. He would tell what little 
there was to be told about his meeting with Nellie, 
but in such fashion as should omit the glimpses of 
her inmost emotions which chance or circumstances 
had given him. All this flashed through his mind 
as a single impression, while he was in the act of 
blowing out a lung-full of smoke. 
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** I agree with you,** he said in alow, clear voice, 
" that you have, in point of fact, no right to ask 
about this matter which once would have concerned 
you so very nearly. At the same time, it is a fool's 
part to make a mystery where there is nothing at 
all to conceal ; so you may as well hear what little 
there is to tell.'* 

The expression of Josiah's face had been grow* 
ing lighter with every word. 

" I met Nellie by chance one day late in August, 
just before you were married. She seemed nerv- 
ous — about that, I suppose, in part — though I fancy 
her home life and its alternatives were weighing 
upon her mind. She seemed to wish for some 
sympathy not altogether unconnected with the 
past, and to talk about old times, when I used to 
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Never mind that," interrupted Forbes nerv- 
ously. 

** Well, the street was no place to stand talking 
to a girl whom every shopman and every sport 
turned and stared at, so I asked her to lunch. She 
talked for an hour, and I saw her to the ferry. I 
need hardly say that I have not seen her since. In 
order to make my position plain, once for all," he 
went on, waving aside Josiah's attempt to inter- 
rupt him, " I will tell you, in strict confidence, 
what I had intended to keep to myself for some 
time to come. I have become engaged to Miss 
Helen Blanchard." 

These last words would, at another time, have 
produced a powerful e£fect upon Forbes, but, to 
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paraphrase " Lear,*' where the greater impression 
is made, the lesser is scarce felt. He got up quickly, 
and took Moulton's hand in both his own. His 
eyes were swimming, and for an instant his voice 
shook. 

" Forgive me, Reggy, old fellow," he said, " I did 
you an injustice which my better sense fought 
against. I believe that was why the whole matter 
upset me so. I thought it could not be, and yet, 
after I had tnrned it all over a hundred times, 
your special theories about life and duty, and the 
way temptation of one sort or another seems to 
hound us to death — I don't know — I got restless — 
how restless I can't tell you." 

" You showed it a good deal," suggested Regi- 
nald quietly. 

" When you get interested in a person's real wel- 
fare, you can't get over it easily," explained Josiah 
nervously. 

Reginald thought that, perhaps this explanation 
could have been worded differently. But he only 
said in a lower voice : 

" I only trust her present venture may turn out 
a success. I'm sure she deserves some happiness, 
if anyone ever did. I suppose you know she has 
been married ever since September." 

Josiah changed color visibly, but made no direct 
reply. 

" I always told you," he said at last, in a monot- 
onous voice, without inflection or emphasis, " that 
it would all come out right in the end. I felt it at 
the time. Then was the time to judge, when I had 
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a view of the whole field. There are certain, regu- 
lar channels we have all got to sail in. We can*t 
go on our own hook, quite out of the regular track, 
without disaster. But apart from all that, Reggy, 
I feel very grateful to you for coming out and re- 
lieving my mind, just for friendship and old times* 
sake." 

" Oh, that's nothing," muttered Reginald. The 
cloud had past, and they were friends again. 

An hour later, they were shaking hands at the 
Hoboken slip. 

" Oh, look here," said Moulton, ** I suppose I 
ought not to make such a request, but would you 
mind very much if I asked you not to say anything 
to Mrs. Forbes about my engagement ?" 

" Of course not — that's all right — Good heavens, 
Reggy, I never congratulated you ! It's magnifi- 
cent !" 

*' Next time," said Moulton, smiling, and the 
boat was cast off. 

" Reggy is a clever talker," said Josiah that night, 
after the gas had been turned out, and the wax 
taper lighted. 

" He has certainly a great command of language," 
Bertha replied rather dryly. " I don't see how he 
can combine such strict integrity with such loose 
tenets." 

" Bertie," said Josiah suddenly, " why does God 
let the dog Conscience loose upon us ?" 

To drive us into his sheepfold, I suppose, dear." 
But oh, Bertie," and his voice was so altered 
that it startled her, " what if, after all, we can't — " 
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He stopped suddenly. 

" What is it, darling ? What can it be ?" 

There was a pause. 

" Nothing/* he said presently, " I am tired — 
nervous, I suppose — a little too much work." 

Her head nestled against his shoulder, and soon 
she was breathing slowly and very evenly ; while 
he lay, broad awake, gazing up at the ceiling, with 
a fixed and steady stare. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

February had let go at last, but in so doing 
had opened wide the aerial flood-gates. It was 
pouring in torrents. The wind was strong from 
the north-east. From time to time the clouds 
would break a little in a tantalizing way, and the 
showers slack up for a while ; then the driving 
vapors would pack, the daylight grow feeble and 
dull, and the rain come pouring down again. 

It was early in the afternoon, and Forbes was at 
work alone in his office. It was a dingy, quiet 
little place on the second floor of an antiquated 
building which before very long would have to 
make way for some towering structure more suited 
to " modern requirements." Forbes liked the place, 
apart from the moderate rent, for the very reason 
that it was quiet and old-fashioned. There was 
no endless rush of feet, no sound of electric bells, 
elevators, and steam-engines, no smell of perennial 
cooking welling up from the basement. 

These offices had been thought handsome in 
their day, and this one had once been occupied by 
a noted pleader. The mark of his great book-case 
was still to be seen against the pale, green paper, 
making a rectangular setting for the humble one 
which Josiah had placed there to hold his legal 
treasures and a few miscellaneous books which had 
become old friends and companions* 
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There was only one other lawyer in the building, 
a pronounced Jew, of the sallow-faced, misan- 
thropic type, whose clients seemed hardly to out- 
number Josiah's. The floor above was occupied 
by a map-publishing firm, and the whole of the top 
story by a music printer, who spent most of his 
time wearily canvassing for work from one publish- 
ing house to another. 

Forbes had- got to know the ways of the place, 
and he felt thoroughly at home there. It was 
quieter even than usual this stormy afternoon, 
which lessened the number of passing vehicles, and 
deadened all the chance noises of the street. He 
was not in a working mood. He would write for a 
few minutes, and then sit with his head on his 
hand, listening to the gusts as they drove the 
rain-drops hard against the pane, and watching the 
water bubble up for an instant between the sashes. 
He glanced over at the quaint old-fashioned high 
grate, with its Dutch tiles representing the prin- 
cipal events in Bible history. The glow looked 
inviting. There was not the least hurry about the 
matter in hand ; he would draw up to the fire, and 
rest a bit. He could make up his mind at his 
leisure either to go home a trifle early, or to sit 
and ruminate till the regular closing time. 

He gathered up his legal papers, and pushed 
them carelessly, in a heap, into the drawer of his 
table. He had been writing a release by a mort- 
gagee of a certain specified piece of ground, upon 
the payment of two thousand dollars by the mort- 
g[agor. He hated §ugh attorney work, and yet that 
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was what his business seemed to be steadily re- 
solving itself into. 

At first, after his return to the regular practice 
of the law, he had worked with feverish eagerness, 
but the revulsion had come. His more promising 
cases were now in process of adjustment, and they 
had not brought others in their train. Attorney 
work and small collections, indeed, remained, but 
they were more unpalatable to him now than ever 
before, and somehow, day by day he gave the af- 
fairs of his small, debt-chasing clients a less and 
less hearty attention. He knew it was bad policy, 
that his capital was limited, and his living to be 
made ; but, in spite of him, there was a constant 
tendency to clear the docket, and wait free-handed 
for the coming of important cases. The waiting 
threatened to grow more and more palpable, and 
meanwhile his thoughts were running o£E in their 
old self-eroded channels. 

As he sat leaning back in his easy chair, and 
looking absently at the old print of " Morning," 
by Claude Lorraine, over the mantel, his thoughts 
were travelling in a wavering line around a circum- 
ference of which Nellie Vance was the centre. He 
was wondering vaguely, whether the phrase, ** in 
the spirit of men there is no blood/* could be made 
to read, in the thoughts of men there is no wrong. 

Certainly, he mused, it would be wrong to be 
thus continually thinking about her, if his thoughts 
had any tangible body of purpose behind them. 
But now the very reverse was the case ; he kept 
repeating to himself that he had arranged his life 
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in harmony with his highest, the only true ideal 
His choice was made. He would stand by and 
support it, defend it unfalteringly against himself, 
if need be. Surely, in the thoughts of men there 
is no wrongy must be applicable to his own case. 
There were, he felt, many explanations, after all, 
of this " set " in the current of his thoughts : first, 
the whole affair was too recent for such a great 
crisis in his existence to have lost the vividness of 
its impression ; then the whole matter was inwoven 
with the beginning of his home-life with Bertha ; 
besides, he had accepted the responsibility of map- 
ping out a new life for Nellie. He had known for 
several months that this new existence of hers had 
taken definite shape. Was it to be wondered at, 
that she was constantly in the foreground of his 
consciousness ? 

Suddenly in the midst of his musings he heard a 
quick step in the corridor. He knew the foot-fall ; 
it was one he was not likely to forget. There was 
a hurried knock, and almost before he could say 
" come in," the door opened, and Nellie Vance was 
standing at the farther end of the office. 

He ' was not conscious of being especially sur- 
prised at seeing her there ; time and again, in fancy, 
he had seen her standing just where she was stand- 
ing now. It all seemed, somehow, like a scene of 
which he had been attending the rehearsals. As she 
unfastened her water-proof cloak from her shoul- 
ders, her double-breasted blue cloth jacket, trimmed 
with black silk braid, caught his eye. It was the 
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last thing he had bought for her, and it seemed 
only yesterday that she had looked back over her 
shoulder and asked him about the fit. 

But if he felt no surprise at her entrance, there 
was a certain nervous shock incident to finding 
himself suddenly in her presence — a shock sufficient 
to make his perceptions ill-proportioned, if not 
confused. He looked idly at her while she hung 
up her waterproof and put her still dripping um-^ 
brella in the cast-iron stand. He recognized the- 
agate handle of the umbrella, and as he gazed at it,, 
he remembered the knowing expression of the^ 
young fellow who had sold it to him. 

The spell broke as she turned towards him, and 
he realized, with a great thrill of joy that it was 
indeed she, the Nellie of the past, come back to 
cheer and to soothe him ; to hear all his reasons 
again ; to tell him that he had been right, and that 
somehow, in spite of all, she still regarded him with 
affection. 

It is hard to give a correct idea of the impression 
her face produced upon him. To say that he 
would scarcely have known her would be beside 
the mark ; for he would have known her under 
hundred disguises, and amidst a crowd as 
as they must rise at the last day. But he 
face was the same, and yet different. He coul 
not get used to it. She was much paler and some 
what thinner it is true, but it was not that. It w 
a certain classic purity of outline, a tragic eleva 
tion and fixedness of expression, supplanting th 
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former mobility of her countenance, which fascin- 
ated him. She came quite close as he went slowly 
to meet her. 

" What makes you look at me so hard ?" she said 
with a smile. " Do you think I look like Medea ?" 

As she smiled, the old sweetness of expression 
lighted up her features, and the change which had 
startled him was partially effaced. The memories 
suddenly evoked by the word " Medea " caused 
Josiah to flush painfully. 

" Well, I know you never expected to see me 
here," she said quickly, making an evident effort to 
control her nervousness. 

** I can't say I expected — of course there seemed 
to be no special reason — but Fm awfully glad to 
see you, Nell." 

Her face brightened at the quiet earnestness of 
his manner. 

" Are you really, thouf^h ? I was afraid to come 
for fear I might come in at the wrong time — when 
you were busy with some of your business friends, 
lawyers or somebody. But, then I chose the day — 
it's a regular pelter, ain't it ?** 

He followed her look, and realized that it was 
just then pelting indeed. It was unlikely that any- 
one would come, now that business hours were so 
nearly over, and more improbable still when the 
weather was taken into account. 

A sudden thought struck him,however,'and open- 
ing his table drawer, he began rummaging amongst 
his papers. Not bein^f able to find the printe4 
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card he was looking for, he took out a bit of blank 
paper, and scrawled upon it in large letters : 

WILL RETURN TO-MORROW AT 9 A. m. 

He opened the entrance door of the office, stuck 
the notice in the strip of lacquered tin which bore 
his name, and returned to Nellie's side. 

"Nobody will come in now, Nell/' he said, 
" come over to the fire, and make yourself warm 
and comfortable. It's pleasant to have this chance 
for a good talk. Tell me all about yourself — ^just 
how you have been getting on, and all you have 
been thinking and doing." 

Her face fell. " No, I can't do that," she an- 
swered. " I didn't come here to make you uncom- 
fortable. I didn't come here to throw pounds and 
pounds of trouble on the shoulders of someone else 
that's got some troubles of his own, anyway, even 
if his home is — " her voice threatened to break, but 
it became quite steady again. " I hardly know 
what I mean," she resumed, " but I don't intend 
to worry you, that's certain." 

When Josiah spoke, his anxious look belied his 
words. 

" It wouldn't worry me at all, Nell, if I could be 
of some use. But give me some idea," he con- 
tinued, with much gentleness, ** of what is on your 
mind." 

While they had been talking, she had moved 
over to the grate, and was standing with one foot 
pn th^ fender, ^nd her el^pvyr nesting on th^ man* 
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tel. She seemed to feel the gentleness of his man- 
ner more than the words, and for a moment she 
was silent. 

" I don't know," she said at length, " exactly 
what I came for." 

It is difficult to guard against the surprises of na- 
ture. Josiah had unconsciously drawn very near to 
her while she spoke. The eloquent upward glance 
from her glistening lids, a glance conveying an 
avowal wrung from her pride, was too much for his 
man's nature, and in an instant she was in his arms. 

She flung her arms about his neck, and buried 
her face upon his shoulder with a shuddering thrill ; 
but in a moment more she had freed herself com- 
pletely. She leaned back for support against the 
table, and her face was very white. 

** For God's sake, Joe," she said, " don't make 
me suffer any more than I've got to. Have some 
mercy on me, won't you ?*' 

He was trembling from head to foot, his body 
overcome by the sudden force of his emotions and 
of hers ; but his mind had not lost its bearings, and 
he rallied it quickly to their mutual defence. 

" Forgive me," he said, " I know I was wrong — 
it was only a sudden impulse, you know. You 
looked just as you used to — I suppose I forgot " 
(he was speaking fast). ** Take this easy chair — ^you 
can loll back in it — We shall have plenty to say to 
each other." 

Josiah's voice sounded strange and half choked 
from the sudden onslaught of feeling ; but it was 
pot the voice of on? ^^9^^ \9 capitulate, The ^it- 
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uation looked more serious than it really was. His 
new life, the life of conformity, was not seriously 
imperilled, and he knew it. A certain moral in- 
flexibility in his nature, quite apart from any 
strength or weakness, precluded any likelihood of a 
radical change now. A course had been set, and 
the chances were that it would be steered without 
further question. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Nellie settled herself in the old leathern chair, 
she glanced up at him with a smile of affection 
which had little of her former perturbation in it ; 
for she had conquered herself before he had come 
to her aid. 

** I think/' she said almost calmly, ** you ought to 
do what you asked me to do, tell me about your 
affairs, all that you think I could understand. I 
suppose you are getting along fine, every way, and 
I would like to hear about it. Don't you remem- 
ber," she added with a smile, " you used to call me 
your pet listener ?" 

There was a pause ; and when Forbes answered, 
at last, he spoke slowly, and his voice had an 
automatic sound. 

" Well, Nell, I will tell you about some of my 
affairs, about some, in fact, that I haven't men- 
tioned to anyone else. I don't see why I should 
single you out for these confidences — ^habit, per- 
haps — but at any rate I'll tell you. 

** No, I'm not getting on fine at all. My affairs 
are rather tangled up, and they don't straighten 
out. The times are dull, and business is slack. I 
haven't the business connections a man ought to 
have, to get on in this jostle of New York. Of 
course, I could make a good deal more, if I were 
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willing to toady, and to try for dirty law-work, 
but those two things I hate. I don't know how it 
is going to turn out ; but money is getting harder 
to get, I am sure of that. 

** There was one beauty about the old Pay-in-Full, 
you did your work mechanically, and your mind 
and habits could live on independent of it. Then, 
you knew just what you had to spend. Of course, 
this would be better, if it worked. By the way, I 
never told you about my leaving the Pay-in-Full, 
did I ? Well, I felt all lost and out of sorts after 
— after the time *' 

" I know," she said faintly. 

" To tell the truth, I felt ill in body and mind. 
I wasn't quite prepared for it. It seems to me, if 
wrong has its punishment, right ought to have its 
reward ; but I could not find it. I suppose, Nell, 
I looked for the reward too soon. 

" If I had been a better and stronger man, per- 
haps, I should have found it. Well, you know I 
stayed on there, and I got at one time completely 
down in spirits, and I guess in health a little, too. 
I had to work, and so I used to take a nip now and 
then, just to brace up. If I had been satisfied 
with keeping a little old rye at home the office 
never could have got wind of it. But a bachelor's 
room in a boarding-house is no place to take a 
drink, it is too lonely. Mine seemed — I didn't like 
it. I used to stop in and take something, now and 
then, on my way up-town, and I am perfectly sure 
that cad, Simpson, got them to follow and watch 
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me. The old man Gibbs would never have thought 
of such a low trick ; he was a nice old fellow. 

" They can't follow me now, though ! I can 
walk up and down and in and out, wherever and 
whenever I please. I think it was some time in the 
fall they began to watch me — ^well, you can't get 
along that way. Very soon, although I didn't 
know exactly what they were about, there got to 
be a certain atmosphere of discomfort at the office 
— things didn't run smooth. 

**You remember I never could get on with 
Simpson : I used to tell you about it. Well, one 
day last spring there was some question or other 
about a risk. I told Mr. Gibbs what I knew of 
the matter, and what the customer and our in- 
spector both had said. I heard Simpson whisper 
pretty loud to one of the directors that I had 
probably got the facts mixed between drinks. I 
went over to where they were standing, and let out 
at Simpson freely, and the next day I got a notice 
— not precisely a discharge, but a reprimand — 
there was a dispute, too, about some bookkeeping 
— Simpson intimated that I was getting careless in 
my work. I was glad of the chance, and resigned. 

" Simpson was mad as a hornet when, having 
found I was right in both matters, they asked me 
to come back. I had got to hating New York at 
that time, and was just as well pleased that the 
final settling up of our family matters in Berkshire 
took me out of the city. You know what I mean, 
* Orchard Hill * and the rest of aunt Ann's prop- 
erty. Soon after refusing to go back to the com- 
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pany I met Simpson. I was on my way to see 
Reggy, and he was coming out of the Victoria 
Hotel with a couple of swelHsh friends. He in- 
sisted upon stopping me, with mock courtesy and 
one of his disagreeable smiles. 

" * Well, I hear you are not coming back to the 
office, Mr. Forbes,' he said in a sneering way. I 
told him no, and was turning away, but he would 
n*t let me go. 

** 'They say at the office,' he went on, * it is be- 
cause you have inherited a legacy, but I thought, 
judging from what I had heard people say, that 
perhaps you had inherited more habits than lega- 
cies.* 

"Then I hit him." 

Josiah turned and looked at Nellie as he ceased 
speaking. The change in her was startling. She 
was sitting upright and leaning forward in the 
eagerness of her attention. She was flushed with 
anger, her lips were compressed and her eyes were 
blazing. 

" I hope you crippled him for life," she said 
fiercely. 

" I hit him harder than I meant to, Nell. I have 
been sorry ever since. No right-minded man can 
feel anything but shame at the remembrance of 
brutal anger. I think, after all, he was rather 
spoiled than radically bad-hearted." 

" Except for your sake, I wish you had killed 
him," she said vehemently. Surprised at the in- 
tensity of her anger, Josiah endeavored to change 
the complexion of her thoughts. 
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"Oh, that's all over and done, Nell,*' he said. 
" It's forgiven all round. I've told you a lot, and 
I think you might make it turn about, and tell me 
something of yonr own life — ^just how you are get- 
ting on, practically, I mean, from day to day." 

His last words had been spoken almost in spite 
of himself. They seemed to be dictated by a feel- 
ing within, resembling curiosity, which for the life 
of him, he could not resist. 

Her expression became gloomy again as quickly 
as before ; but this time his question found her 
under the influence of excitement, and she no 
longer refused to answer. 

** Well, what do you want to know, Joe ? I sup- 
pose I may as well tell you, but it won't do you, 
nor me, a bit of good." 

The subject was delicate beyond measure, but it 
had a morbid fascination for Josiah. 

" I suppose your house is comfortable," he said 
rather lamely ; "you don't have to work too much, 
do you ?" 

" It's not that," she said, tossing her head 
slightly. " I'd like to work from morning till 
night, if things were so I felt any interest in it. 
But I've got very little to do out there. He makes 
big wages at the frame-gilding, and there's a woman 
comes to help round and get supper. She lives 
right near, and she has two grown daughters, so 
it's easy for her to get off." 

" What is it, Nell," he persisted, speaking very 
softly. " He isn't unkind to you, is he ?" 

" Oh, no," reddening painfully, " it's the other 
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way. I can't tell you just what it's like — partly 
because I don't want to worry you, and then, some- 
how, the worst is what we can't never make quite 
plain to ourselves, let alone to any one else." 

" It would not worry me so much, if you could 
give me some idea of what your life is like, as to 
be quite in the dark, and imagining all sorts of 
painful absurdities." 

She hesitated a moment. Her lip quivered. 

" Do you remember, Joe, those white bears out 
in Central Park, the way they never stopped — 
walk, walk, walk: — fast all the time — no let up — 
with their tongues out? Well, it's something like 
that." 

Josiah suffered keenly at the picture ; but his 
faculties and perceptions were not quite disengaged 
and at his service. He was preoccupied by the 
thought that Nellie actually was in personal daily 
intimacy with another man. 

He heard his lips say, against his will : 

" Then you are sure you don't care for him, even 
a little ?" 

It was a mean speech, but he could not keep it 
back. 

Nellie's only answer was a look, but it brought 
Josiah to his senses, with the feeling of one who at 
the bottom of a stairway has taken one more step 
than he had counted. A painful feeling of doubt 
and responsibility shot through him ; but the shock 
of it was somewhat deadened by a sense of physi. 
cal relief and well-being, derived from the knowl- 
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edge that no one had been able to efface the im- 
pression of his personality upon her mind. 

** I beg you to forgive me, Nell,** he said. " This 
world must be formative, if it is anything. Per- 
haps, in time, you will form habits of life and feel- 
ing which will make it better. If there is no happi- 
ness in right, where is it?** 

She did not answer him directly. He had suc- 
ceeded at last in making her speak of herself, and 
she went on, giving utterance to thoughts which 
were running in what was plainly already a deeply 
cut channel. 

" I don*t believe," she said reflectively, " I could 
have got along with it, anyhow — but why couldn't 
they give me a show ? Why couldn't they leave it 
to me to make my own way, without all that plot- 
ting and whispering? Lord knows, it was hard 
enough. 

" Harder than they ever could think. And then 
uncle George had to go to him^ before I was a 
week married, and tell him I was all right, and the 
like of that, but he*d better stay about and keep 
me company, and not leave me alone too much. 
Why did*nt he tell him to watch me and make a 
prisoner of me out and out ! Just as if he wasn't 
jealous enough anyway ! 

" I can't blame him so much. He believes what 
they tell him, and it sets him wild. Annie Pierce 
is the worst, she works on Uncle George, and keeps 
hinting to Uncle George and him both. She hates 
me the worst kind. She's got him so one minute 
he's peevish and jealous, and keeps asking all sorts 
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of queer questions, and the next he's — oh, I don*t 
know what. 

" You know that kind of thing won't work with 
me. They ought to know it by this time. If it 
was'nt for one thing, I'd leave them all — come 
what might." 

" What is it, Nell ?" 

" You ought to know. What has been, I guess. 
I'm too proud to do anything against the old days 
that they all make out to be so ashamed of." 

She beat her palm nervously against the arm of 
the chair. Josiah glanced instinctively at the third 
finger of her left hand. It had a fascination for 
him. Thus far, he had resolutely kept his eyes 
from looking directly at the point of morbid attrac- 
tion; but now her left hand was brought into 
prominence, and he fastened his eyes upon it. 

In place of the plain gold band he had expected, 
half-reluctantly, to see, he saw only a solitaire dia- 
mond which he recognized at once as the ring he 
had given to Nellie on her first birthday after their 
acquaintance. 

" I suppose you are looking for my plain gold ring," 
she said in answer to his look of questioning amaze- 
ment. Then reddening slightly, she continued, 
with just a suggestion of defiance in her tone : 

" I guess it*s drowned by this time. You'll have 
to get a diver." 

" You don't mean to say, Nell, that you dropped 
it overboard into the East River, do you ?" 

She hesitated an instant, and then realizing how 
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excessively troubled in spirit he had become, she 
hastened to reassure him. 

" Don't look so awful worried, Joe/* she said, 
" it's all right — of course it's all right. I only said 
it because — oh, I don't know why I said it — be- 
cause I am a woman, I suppose." 

It occurred to Josiah that she had probably re- 
moved the ring temporarily, in order to spare him 
the pang of its silent testimony. 

There was a long pause. It was growing dusk, 
but they had not thought of the gas, and the room 
was only lighted by the glowing coals and the ebb- 
ing daylight of the cloudy afternoon. 

" It*s getting late. I must be going," she said 
at last, with an accent of weariness. 

She went over to where her water-proof cloak 
was hanging, and came back, holding a book in her 
hand. 

" Would you mind putting this in your book- 
shelf with the others ? It will be more at home 
here than it ever has been there." 

Josiah took the book mechanically, and turned 
over the leaves. He remembered the volume well 
enough. It was a copy of George Sand's " Valen- 
tine," neatly bound in blue half-calf, with a pretty 
gilt "tool " on the back, and 
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Nellie from Joe — 5///. 7, 188-" 



written on the fly-leaf. It represented the farthest 
point of Nellie's advance in French. Josiah re- 
mcmberedy as he looked at the places where bare) 
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words were underscored in pencil, how faithfully 
she had studied, and how easy it had been to teach 
her to read with reasonable facility. 

Scientists affirm that we are descended from the 
race of fishes. Perhaps it is some physical memory 
of ocean, with its rhythms of waves and tides, 
which makes our sensations rhythmic — ^like currents 
of mysterious origin — certain it is that they are 
so. 

A moment before, Nellie had been quite calm, 
even languid — now, without visible cause, a great 
wave of nervous excitement swept over her. 
Josiah laid down the book, and rose unconsciously 
to his feet, gazing at her spell-bound. Her eytSf 
for a moment, seemed to be looking beyond him, 
and the sensual quality faded imperceptibly from 
her beauty, till she seemed scarcely of this world. 
With trembling fingers she loosened her gown at 
her throat, and plucked from her bosom a little 
square bag of crimson silk, breaking its silk cord as 
she did so. It was flat, turned over like an envel- 
ope, and resembled a scapulary. 

** You can burn it if you like. TAey think it's a 
luck charm. Perhaps it is, — perhaps I'll meet with 
bad luck — now my charm's gone," and she laughed 
in a way that brought him near to tears. 

He took the packet, in complete ignorance as to 
what it might contain, and drew forth its contents, 
There was only a folded sheet of letter paper, giv- 
ing the names and dates of all the English kings^ 
It was written in Nellie's unformed hand, with cor<. 
rections of spelling li[ere and ther^ in hi3 own. 
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" My God, Nell !" he said, and stood staring at 
her. 

The sudden reappearance of these forgotten, yet 
all-potent nothings unnerved him. The girl's 
manner seemed overwrought and unnatural. He 
could hardly bear it. What if the task he had set 
was proving too hard, and she was sinking down, 
unable to perform it ? What if instinct were, after 
all, the truest guide ? the real, with its human pas- 
sion, the necessary body of the ideal? Was it 
Nellie, after all, that he loved — her and her only — 
heart and soul ? 

His impressions were too confused and fluctua- 
ting for connected thought ; but he was agitated 
rather than wavering ; and it flashed through his 
mind that he had, in his agitation, missed the bet- 
ter aspect of the return of these trifles. Surely, it 
was a sound impulse on her part to remove out of 
her present all jarring elements and reminders. 
Might it not be, unknown to herself, the forerunner 
of a healthier mental period, in which she would 
find herself more at one with her surroundings? 

There was, perhaps, conflicting testimony here ; 
but habits of thought are strong. He clutched at 
the suggestion, and it steadied him. He would 
use his influence over Nellie, and use it to her best 
advantage — how, he could not yet tell — but time 
would come to her aid — and meanwhile she would 
know that in spirit he was always with her. 

He had no opportunity to put these vague ideas 
into words ; for, either from nervous sympathy, of 
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from sheer weariness, Nellie's excitement subsided 
simultaneously with his own. 

" It is almost dark/* she said — " I ought to have 
been off long ago. I don't know what made me 
stay so late. Good-bye.** 

" Good-bye," and they pressed each other's hands 
in a mechanical and awkward fashion. 

Josiah realized that he was trembling as he 
helped her on with her cloak ; and a feeling of dis- 
comfort swept over him as she turned away. 

" I suppose you can't tell when you will come 
back," he said doubtfully. 

" I may be back soon, and it may be a long day 
— they say never is a long day." 

She had reached the door, and her hand was 
upon the knob. Suddenly, an irresistible impulse 
overcame her, and resting her umbrella against 
the door-post she turned back quickly. She came 
close, and holding the lapels of his coat in both 
hands, gazed long and earnestly into his face, with- 
out a word. 

As she felt his arms close about her, she thrilled 
from head to foot, and catching her breath, she 
allowed her weight to rest upon his breast for an 
instant in complete abandonment. 

Moved by that human magnetism whose sources 
none has ever laid bare, their h'ps met and clung 
into a close and lingering kiss. Just as their lips 
parted again, she kissed him — only once, yet so 
passionately, that his brain reeled beneath the nerv- 
ous impulsion. Then, with one of those instinct- 
movements (juicker than thought, she wrenched 
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herself free, almost hurling him from her, and was 
gone. 

Forbes stood quite still for a moment. He was 
breathing fast, his blood was on fire, and his nerves 
were tingling from the contact. 

A moment more, and he sprang after her ; but 
with a sudden effort of self-mastery, as his hand 
grasped the door-handle, instead of opening the 
door, he locked it in his own face, and turning 
round, he flung himself face downward upon the 
lounge. 

He lay there quite still for a few minutes, his 
head buried in his arms. Then, springing to his 
feet, he hurried to the window, threw open the 
sash, and leaned out ; not so much, perhaps, from 
any vague idea of calling Nellie back, as because 
the desire to follow with his eyes her retreating 
figure had become irresistible. 

The rain beat across his face. Drops fell upon 
his head, and found their way up his sleeves ; the 
wind, too, rushed in, and sent a number of his pa- 
pers flying about. He did not notice the wind nor 
the rain, but leaned out as far as he could, and 
looked this way and that, for a minute or more. 
His rapid glance challenged every figure in sight 
■ — but in vain. Nellie was nowhere to be seen. 

He closed the window slowly, and wiped the rain- 
drops from his face and from the sleeves of his coat 
with his handkerchief. 

He spread out the wet handkerchief on the back 
of a chair before the fire, drew up the arm-chair in 
which Nellie had been sitting, and sat down. 
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He sat there, tapping his knee abstractedly with 
a paper-Gutter, till every trace of daylight had faded 
from the room. Then, without a start, he arose 
slowly from his revery, put the handkerchief, long 
since dry, into his pocket, and put on his overcoat 
and hat. 

By the help of the firelight, he gathered up and 
replaced the papers which had been blown from 
the table, and, locking the door — this time on the 
outside — he walked away. 

The corridor was brightly lighted, and he went 
along slowly, dazzled by the sudden glare. At the 
head of the stairway, however, he turned back. 

He stopped for a moment when he reached his 
own door again ; but instead of going in, he merely 
took down from his sign the little written notice 
which had stood guard during Nellie's visit. He 
removed it carefully so as not to tear it, and plac- 
ing it in his pocket-book, went home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Forbes had fallen imperceptibly into the habit 
of sitting in his office, with a pipe or a book, long 
after business hours. He liked the old place and 
was glad to linger there. 

As his business consisted chiefly of collections, it 
was largely conducted by correspondence, and did 
not involve very much running about during the 
busy time of the day. Josiah worked somewhat 
spasmodically. He had his driving days, and on 
occasion, could work as hard as any man. As a 
rule, however, he finished his labors early, took an 
hour or two in the late afternoon for reading or 
rumination, and had time enough left to get out of 
town a half hour before dinner. 

Three days after Nellie's visit, he was sitting 
alone in his office, at the same hour. He had had 
a number of imaginary conversations with her since 
that interview. Her restlessness and depression 
weighed upon his mind. He had been thinking of 
little else during the time which intervened, and 
the three days seemed to have lengthened out pre- 
ternaturally. He felt that during the interview, 
the sight of that tall, slight figure, with its full bust 
and its freedom of pose and movement, had pre- 
occupied his attention, and confused his thoughts. 

Now, he bad collected his ideas, gone over the 
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ground more calmly, and he wished she would 
come back, that he might make some suggestions 
that he fancied could hardly fail to prove service- 
able to her. First of all, he would make the prac- 
tical suggestion that she use every effort to induce 
her husband to move elsewhere, to a greater dis- 
tance from her uncle George's family. He had de- 
termined to do this, even at the sacrifice, which it 
would probably involve, of knowing less and less 
about her daily existence. But, above all, he felt 
that he must diminish Nellie's sense of loneliness. 
He would bring out into relief the fact that the 
harmony of their lives was not to be — must not be 
— considered obliterated, since they were practi- 
cally parallel — both being in conformity with the 
requirements of a sound moral scheme. He would 
help her to realize — ^yes, that was the point, to real- 
ize that her affection for him did Hot all go for 
naught ; since the spiritual bond between them re- 
mained indestructible. He would even go so far 
as to appeal to Nellie, in her turn, for moral sup- 
port, by letting her see plainly how completely 
dependent was his peace of mind upon the success 
of her new venture in life. 

He looked out through the rather grimy window- 
panes. It was not raining as before, but the sky 
was dull and overcast. The 'hour, the lowering 
clouds, the fading light, his own attitude, were the 
same, and, from association of ideas, he almost ex- 
pected from minute to minute to hear Nellie's step 
in the corridor. The stillness was at last broken 
hy a quick step, a click of the latch, and a rustling; 
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at the door. Josiah turned pale, and started to his 
feet. He hastened towards the door, only to be 
confronted by an anti-climax in the person of the 
newsboy, who had stopped to ofiFer a copy of the 
*• Evening World." He might have known who it 
was, for the boy was in the habit of stopping, and 
it was his hour. 

He took the paper and sat down again. He felt 
listless and depressed. The sudden termination of 
his excitement had left him with a feeling of disil- 
lusionment and languor. It was rather ungenerous, 
he thought, on Nellie's part to leave him thus, day 
after day, to fret in uncertainty as to how she was 
getting on. What was the use of giving him a 
glimpse of her troubles, if he was to be left in com- 
plete darkness afterwards ? A disagreeable sensa- 
tion of unrest mingled with his resentment, and 
produced complete discomfort. He was thinkings 
to use a phrase of Moulton's, in consecutive fifths. 
To distract his mind he took up the newspaper and 
began to glance carelessly over it, letting his eye 
move slowly along, down and up again, from col- 
umn to column. 

Suddenly he felt a disintegrating sensation some- 
where near the top of his head — it was as if his 
brain had received a jolt which had moved it. He 
seemed to be reading, not with his eyes and brain, 
but with his whole body, and becoming in the act 
a floating and impersonal part of some painful in- 
fluence from which his sensations could never again 
be disentangled. 

This is the paragraph he was readitvgi 
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"DEATH CLAIMS HIS BRIDE. 

" When Mr. Henry A. Henkel, of No. — Vande- 
meter street, Brooklyn, who was married but a few 
short months ago, returned home last night from 
his place of business, he found his happiness a 
memory and his home a wreck. Immediately upon 
reaching home he was surprised that there was no 
one to greet him below stairs. He hastened to his 
wife's room. Here his heart misgave him, for the 
door was locked. After waiting quite a while, and 
knocking in vain, he burst open the door, and in 
an instant all his worst forebodings were realized. 
There lay the wife he so dearly loved, and whom a 
few short hours ago he had left in perfect health, 
stretched across the bed, only semi-conscious, and 
evidently in a dying condition. 

"Assistance was obtained, a physician was hastily 
summoned, and everything that love, aided by 
science, could suggest was performed, but without 
avail. She sank steadily, and died about six o'clock 
this morning. 

" There were evidences at hand that her death 
was due to poison, self-administered, and that she 
had laid her plans very deliberately some days, at 
least, beforehand. 

" The painful and shocking event haa caused no 
end of excitement in the neighborhood, from the 
fact that Mrs. Henkel had but recently left a happy 
home to enter that of a man who had long been an 
ardent and accepted suitor, and who, it was thought, 
had possessed himself of her undivided affections. 
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" Before marriage Mrs. Henkel was Miss Ellen, 
better known as Nellie Vance ; and it was claimed 
by many that she was the prettiest girl in East 
Brooklyn. One slight detail which has caused 
some comment, though probably accidental, is the 
fact that Mrs. Henkel's wedding-ring, which she 
habitually wore, was not upon her finger when she 
was found, nor could it be subsequently discovered. 
It could hardly have been twisted off by the inter- 
locking of her hands through pain, as in its place 
was another ring which she rarely wore, and which, 
in her excitement, she must have accidentally sub- 
stituted. 

" There will likely be few new developments, as 
Mr. Henkel is benumbed by grief, and very averse 
to imparting any information bearing upon his 
wife's history or possible motives, even refusing to 
give the address of her relations, who reside some- 
where in the district. All the parties to the sad 
tragedy, which has rendered two households deso- 
late, are said to be well connected." 

He let fall the paper, and sat there, drawn to- 
gether and absolutely motionless, oppressed by a 
strange feeling that if he moved, it would be into 
the new life ; that a single motion would make 
operative the new present which had come to take 
the place both of his future and his past. A curi- 
ous likeness to his dead father, the hard, Calvinis- 
tic preacher, came out in him, as he sat there, with 
his pinched and haggard face ; while the sounds of 
human activity in the streets grew fainter and 
fainter, and the twilight closed in around him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The three succeeding years were not especially 
long ones to Josiah. He was more or less preoc- 
cupied and introspective — looking forward he was 
not — and in such cases the pace of time is not apt 
to be of primal importance. A process of some 
sort was undoubtedly going on within him, but it 
was as unobtrusive as erosion ; and even a close 
observer might have been puzzled to define it. He 
was himself unaware of it, since his introspection 
tended rather to an ever-repeated analysis of his 
past and its moral equipment, than to any exam- 
ination of his present status and direction. 

The process, if such it could be called, was as far 
removed as posssible from that rapid and chaotic 
kind of rearrangement which works quickly up to 
an explosion. It was rather like imperceptible 
fermentation, a series of atomic changes, so recon- 
dite that only long and careful observation can 
decide whether they are to result in a clarifying or 
a clouding, in preservation or decay. 

Even Bertha, whose solicitude for her husband's 
moral welfare made her on the watch for tendency, 
was uncertain. The nervous strain of the ever- 
renewed effort to distinguish the true drift of their 
two lives, amidst the confusing daily cross-currents, 
told upon her continually. 
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They had moved twice in the course of the last 
two years. First, to a smaller house in Hoboken, 
and the second time, to a larger, but still cheaper 
house — detached, with grass and a few trees about 
it — in Listowal, one of those city-tainted settle- 
ments which line the Erie railway, behind the Pal- 
isades. 

Those towns, not born but made, the creations 
of railway managers and advertising, serve as 
cheaper suburbs of New York. 

They possess a male population only at night 
and on Sunday ; and that male population cheer- 
fully consents to a life of travel, as well as travail, 
in order that its wives and offspring may, during 
the summer, catch sight of a bit of green, and 
breathe, throughout the year, an air at least reason- 
ably pure and healthful. 

These two removes, in the Forbes's case, had cer- 
tainly not been equal to Franklin's fire ; but they 
had undoubtedly increased the spirit of unrest 
from which they sprung. 

It was in the army that Forbes had acquired the 
habit of depending at times, to a certain extent, 
upon the use of stimulants. In the dull calm and 
monotony of his college professorship, the habit 
had maintained its hold. He had felt little need 
of stimulants, however, during the time of his first 
struggles in New York ; and with Nellie's advent 
upon the scene, the habit had disappeared almost 
unnoticed. It was either that the excitement of 
New York life had been gradually growing to be 
an all-sufficient motor, or else that Nellie herself 
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was the deciding cause. Her complex and impres- 
sionable temperament, with its exponents of outer 
expression, seen in the play of feature, the soften- 
ing of the eye, the wealth and variety of pose and 
gesture, had proved stimulus enough, and to spare. 
He had begun to dread a complete absorption on 
his part in the excitement of it all. 

With the dead stagnation which followed Nellie's 
return to Brooklyn, the habit had reasserted itself. 
In Forbes's case, the effects of liquor were peculiar 
and always hard to recognize. He was constantly 
at war with the tendency, and when under the in- 
fluence of stimulants, he was bitterly angry with 
himself for having yielded ; a state of feeling which 
may account for his freedom from the ordinary 
symptoms. 

It was never his knees nor his passions which 
were affected ; it was his mind. His mind was 
stimulated, but the sphere of its action narrowed. 
It became at once both rigid and analytical, and 
went forward prepared for hostilities against the 
first mind it should encounter. But this hostility 
was seemingly free from anger, cold and impartial 
as the forces of nature. He was apt to analyze 
the mind and character of his interlocutor with 
preternatural and exasperating penetration, much 
as if he were talking about some third person^ 
whom the one he was addressing was unlikely ever 
to meet. 

Liquor obliterated for the time the very sensibili- 
ties which habitually preyed upon him, and made 
him seem curiously unfeeling, especially as the 
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normal indications of drink were very rarely pres- 
ent, to suggest an excuse. 

No one could say that the habit had actually ac- 
quired a mastery over Forbes. But it had gained, 
rather than lost, of late. Whether or not it had 
been directly affected by the terrible shock which 
he had sustained, would have been hard to deter- 
mine ; but it had certainly appeared to receive an 
accession of strength about that period. It was 
in conformity with these later tendencies, which 
began to assume a consistency not unlike fixed 
habits, that Forbes took his way, one fine evening 
in March, towards the bar of the Albemarle Hotel. 
The day was an anniversary with him, and he had 
the ill-luck to be mindful of it. Early in the day, 
he had said to Bertha that she need not wait din- 
ner for him — a phrase which had become for her a 
formula of pain. 

He had taken a light dinner in the hotel restau- 
rant, and he made his way below stairs towards 
the bar-room, which was discreetly and quite un- 
obtrusively situated in an out of the way part of the 
basement. He was not a man who liked gregari- 
ous or hilarious drinking. His military reserve 
and correctness of bearing were evidences enough 
that he would never be at home amidst the ordi- 
nary loungers of a bar. 

Upon reaching the slatted double-swinging door, 
he heard voices which seemed familiar, and he 
paused a moment to examine the speakers. There 
were only two customers in the room, and they 
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were leaning against the bar, while the bar-tender 
was preparing something for their refreshment. 

" Oh, you needn't worry," said one of the men, 
in a hard, self-assertive voice, " I'll introduce you 
to her. You never could get on without it, though. 
She's correct as well as handsome,*' and he smiled 
sarcastically. " I can't do it to-night, though. I've 
got to meet a friend of mine." 

While speaking, he turned partly round, and 
Forbes saw that his surmise had been correct. It 
was Carleton Abrahams, a stock-broker with whom 
he had had a number of dealings. He could only 
see the wide back and red overlapping neck of the 
other, but they could only belong to Charley 
Faulkner, as it was not likely that New York could 
match them. 

As for Abrahams, there was a certain curious fas- 
cination about the man, which was sure to chal- 
lenge a prolonged, and on the whole, an admiring 
gaze. He was under thirty, of medium height, 
thickset, and splendidly built. His figure was a 
happy mixture of grace and strength, except for a 
decided abdominal plumpness, which, it was easy 
to see, was in process of becoming accentuated. 
He had Jewish, but regular features, crisp, curly 
hair, and a beautiful olive complexion, which was 
resplendent with the ruddy glow of health. There 
was a look of careless power, and of unmistakable 
courage, too, in the face, and his dark brown eyes 
flashed fire. He had high lineage, of its kind, and 
he was proud of it. " The Board," however, cared 
little for his descent, and knowing him merely as 
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an erratic force, with which one had, at times, to 
reckon, had contracted his name of Carleton Y. 
Abrahams into Colly Abrams. 

" Yes," he went on, as Josiah entered the room, 
" I wish to G — I could tell you who she is, and why 
this is the only chance perhaps for weeks.*' 

•* Hello, General," cried Faulkner, *' you have 
just calculated it down to the minute — ^what will 
you take ?" 

" How are you, Mr. Forbes ?" echoed Abrahams. 

Josiah ordered a whiskey cock-tail, small and 
strong — and there was a hand-shaking. 

It might be naturally inferred that Faulkner 
knew Forbes more intimately than did Abrahams, 
but the reverse was the case. They had only met 
a few times, and had in fact, little more than a 
friendly speaking acquaintance, but Charley Faulk- 
ner made it a rule either to know a man intimately, 
or not at all. He was a person of very good fam- 
ily. So good, indeed, that it had carried him into 
almost all the best clubs in New York ; but its 
power went no farther, and it was unable to make 
him shine in any. He had an undesirable title, 
which was rarely divorced from his name, being 
universally known as " fat Charley Faulkner." 
This title of "fat " was well earned, for he was ap- 
parently about to burst out of all his garments. 
Puffs of a threatened explosion were visible every- 
where. While he was very florid, his complexion 
was a clear, even red, quite free from blotches. 
His features were so small as to be practically lost 
in his huge face, which had the general contour and 
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appearance of an inflated cherub. He had very 
fine white teeth, small, and evenly arranged, which 
gave his mouth a cruel expression when he laughed. 
His laugh was frequent and infectious. It was a 
high, thin cackle, not easily forgotten. His voice, 
like his laugh, was a very high treble, and people 
were startled to hear these shrill accents of a child 
proceeding from anything so colossal. 

How Faulkner lived, no one could precisely dis- 
cover. He played cards a good deal, and people 
sometimes said harsh things of, rather than to him. 
For while he was the most amiable, even hilarious- 
mannered man in the world, there were suggestions 
of a veneer so excessively thin, that even the care- 
less were inclined to be wary. 

Though not a member, he was a constant hanger- 
on of the Stock Exchange, buying and selling on a 
margin, in small amounts, and generally through 
the intervention of Abrahams. 

It is probable that Faulkner could have worn a 
new silk hat into the arena of the Stock Exchange, 
without very much danger of having it " blocked " 
over his eyes ; for there was a cruel twist in the 
corners of that little mouth, too small for his enor- 
mous face, and a cold gleam in his little blue eyes, 
which were far from inviting aggression. 

" You used to be thick with her. Colly," he said 
abruptly. " Why the devil did you let old Cob- 
berly's daughter engage herself to that d — d Count 

Agiio r 

** Good Heavens ! it's all new to me/* ejaculated 
Abrahams, 
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" Well, it's true. If she only knew one quarter 
of what I know about him ! He*ll spend her stamps 
for her ! Yes, there is one decent thing about the 
pup — he plays a rotten game of cards, and he's 
always at it. I tell you, I had a funny time with 
that fellow about a year ago at a party. I guess I 
never told you. Well, I was sitting with a girl — 
oh, well fixed — high up on the stairs, and d — d if 
the cur didn't come down. How he got up so 
high, I can't tell — ^but down he came, and shoved 
by, and d — d if he didn't nearly knock her plate out 
of her hand. Never said * beg your pardon,' mind 
you. I had a h — of a mind to swipe him on the 
head with the champagne bottle I had stowed 
away in the corner. But I only caught him by the 
coat-tails and yanked him back — tore one tail 
nearly off — I just bent him clear back and yelled 
in his ear, in a playful style, * Don't do it again !' 
I thought for a second he was going to pull a knife. 
But he looked me all over and said something 
about * not see ze lady,' and kept on — I guess he 
thought the pin-cushion wasn't big enough," and 
he laughed shrilly. " I tell you what," he went on, 
" this heiress business is the thing, after all. I'm 
going to train down fine, and go in for it. It beats 
stock gambling." 

The idea of Faulkner's training down " fine," 
together with the speaker's merry manner, made 
Josiah laugh heartily. 

" Speaking of stocks," said Abrahams, " you fel- 
lows ought to get me up a tribute, something hand- 
some, for the way I've worked over your matters 
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— to the exclusion of my own — " and his eye 
twinkled, " for the past two or three years/* 

" Wait till we get somewhere on the right side 
of the light-house," bawled Faulkner. " Of course I 
don't know about Forbes, but Fm just about where 
I started — only a little more so." 

" I went in about a year ago," said Josiah rather 
gloomily ; " of course I Ve made some pretty hits — 
but I wouldn't care to figure up just how I stand. 
There's one good thing about it, though, it keeps a 
man on the stretch — keeps him guessing, and puts 
life in him." 

" That's just it," chimed in Abrahams. " It's like 
yachting ; if there were no heavy blows — and old- 
fashioned squalls, d — d if Fd bother with it. You 
fellows have never had the thing on the jump yet. 
You may both make a million in the long run." 

" Look here, Colly," said Faulkner abruptly, ** how 
did you come out of that big squeeze last Thurs- 
day week ? Oh, I knew you were in it. It knocked 
Coop Ditman and Earnie both out. I guess Coop 
has got it in the neck this time." Cooper Ditman 
had been Faulkner's most intimate friend. 

" Oh, by G — ," replied Abrahams, with that curi- 
ous absence of apparent reserve which belonged to 
him, " I had a hot day of it. I only took one drink 
all day. I can't drink when it gets right down to 
business. I hadn't time, anyhow. I tell you, at 
noon I was just a hundred thousand dollars out. It 
looked rocky, and they thought they had me. But 
I took a bite of lunch, and thought it over — and by 
G — , I went short of the whole market / By four 
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o'clock I was 'way ahead. It is just like swimming 
for your life — if you're dead game, you can keep 
on kicking long after your wind and strength are 
gone. I've tried that, too. Oh, I can get there, 
when anybody wants to crowd me — " And, in 
fact, he looked it. 

"Time's up !" he cried suddenly, pulling out his 
watch. " It's after eight. I'm off. Glad I'm not 
anybody else to-night, anyhow. What are you fel- 
lows going to do ?" 

" Well," said Charley Faulkner, " I ought to be 
thinking of business, too. Al. Wenderoth wants to 
play me some three-ball billiards at ten dollars a 
game. That's his game, he says, I've got to go 
to the Union to meet him. I guess about five 
games will satisfy his hunger, and then I think I'll 
go round to the Buckingham. They'll be raiding 
it soon. If it was a low den, they'd never think of 
such a thing. What do you say to going along 
with us, General ?" 

Josiah's face darkened. " Oh, it wouldn't suit 
Forbes," interposed Abrahams. ** How are you 
going to kill the evening, though ?" 

" I would kill the evening with a sledge-hammer, 
if I could," said Josiah quietly. The stimulants 
were beginning to take effect. 

" I tell you what you might do," Abrahams went 
on. " It is a queer way to invite a man, though, 
but it's the best I can think of. Go round and hear 
* Erminie ' once more, and as I shall be near there, 
I can meet you right ?^fterw2^rds, ^4 we'll tak^ 
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something. I have to quit when the opera is over, 
anyhow. How does that strike you ?" 

Forbes acquiesced, and as they all went out to- 
gether, he asked Abrahams in a low voice how the 
stocks which the latter held for him seemed to 
promise. 

" Well, you know about Central," he replied hur- 
riedly. "You are just a little out there, so far. 
As for the other, I don't know what to say. It's a 
bigger lick than you've been in the habit of making, 
and it does look a little mixed. Perhaps, if she 
don't climb in a day or two, better let her slide, 
and go in again." 

By this time, Faulkner had stopped and turned 
back to say good-night ; so they shook hands and 
separated. 

" Don't forget, Forbes, you'll find me on the 
right hand side, as you come out," said Abrahams 
as he hurried away. 

" Give her my love, and look out for sudden sur- 
prises. Colly," called back Faulkner, and his high- 
pitched, cackling laugh rose for an instant above 
the conglomerate noises of the street. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The winter of i88- had been a protracted and 
stormy one, and Bertha had been much within 
doors. She had chafed under it, and had daily, 
almost hourly, longed for spring. But spring, in 
name at least, was now here, and her feeling of 
unrest was not allayed by the nearer prospect of 
open fields and budding foliage. 

For the first time in her life, the passage of time 
seemed unreasonably slow to her. Her cousin 
Julia, who was teaching in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
had come down at Christmas time to spend the 
holidays. Sickness had supervened at the school, 
and the vacation had been considerably lengthened 
in consequence. 

Bertha did not care to admit to herself how in- 
estimable a comfort Julia's prolonged stay had 
been to her ; for she knew that at one time even 
her presence would have been unwelcome. 

But Julia had returned to Pittsfield in due course, 
and Bertha had settled down to her routine again. 
It was now two years since her baby's birth, and in 
the ever increasing demands of this loved one, 
Bertha found a natural obstacle to the invasion of 
the moods and thoughts which her life suggested. 
She was not melancholy, and only now and then 
W^ sl^e very lonely ; bi^t she owed it %q little 
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Ernest that she was able so often to shake herself 
free from morbid speculations as to Josiah*s mental 
and moral being, and the general drift of his life 
and character. 

In spite of a hundred resolves, this habit of 
brooding about Josiah had fixed itself upon Bertha. 
She was the one best placed for observing and 
forming an opinion in the matter, and if her loyalty 
led her still to believe that the outcome would be 
a realization of her earlier hopes, she was beginning 
to perceive that the current of her daily life was 
setting against her. Her glance was less confident 
than formerly, and her step, perhaps, less elastic ; 
but her old steadiness of bearing was the same. 
Her inner world was impregnable, and she was 
calm in the consciousness of a support higher than 
her own. She had made Josiah a being of prayer. 
Night and morning she had poured out her heart 
in supplication. And now as time went on, and 
the answers to her petitions seemed often confused, 
and sometimes inaudible, she was learning to leave 
the accomplishment of her wishes in the hands of 
that higher Will, which, she felt sure, could only 
delay good for the sake of some greater good, to 
her invisible. 

The early training of Josiah, the strong religious 
tinge in his composition, his tendency to insist that 
his life should square with the lines which he had 
early accepted as reliable, these things had been a 
great happiness, and afterwards a source of en- 
couragement to Bertha ; but as time went on, she 
had become sensible th^t her husband's ^hfiracter, 
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and the solution of their dual life formed a more 
complex problem than she had imagined. There 
were apparent contradictions, which to a nature 
like her own, presented an almost hopeless diffi- 
culty. If Josiah had been a light, inconsequent 
man, a creature of moods and impulses, she could 
at least have understood it ; but he was the reverse 
of this, and in her uncertainty, she felt something 
like discouragement settling down upon her. 

Even her reading, which had been a pleasure 
doubled in the sharing, had gradually grown to be 
a thing apart. She now had a line of study of her 
own ; for though she still often read to Josiah in the 
evenings, their reading together had become too 
irregular to furnish any reliable fund of common 
interest. Too often he was out, and then again 
he would bring home law papers, and shut himself 
up in his little library at the head of the stairs till 
bedtime. 

In literature, their tastes were not precisely dis- 
similar. Here, without her perceiving it, his influ- 
ence had been considerable. It had extended her 
reading and broadened her taste, without, however, 
causing her to abate one jot of the strictness of her 
censorship. She had acquired, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain protesting tolerance, and could pass over 
things repellent for the sake of beauties that ap- 
pealed to her. 

It was a curious fact that their Bible-readings 
had survived the decline of their literary com* 
panionship. But Bertha had discovered that Jo- 
siah cared little to wander from a fixed routine : 
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the Psalms, the Book of Daniel, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the parables of the " Steward " and *-he 
" Sower " — ^portions of Holy Writ, which had been 
life-long favorites with aunt Anne. This very fact 
reminded her of how far apart they were in matters 
of religion ; and she wondered how it could be that 
so genuine a religious sentiment had never taken 
practical form in a militant and sustaining faith. 
She felt, too, that this must somehow be connected 
with another point of difference which troubled her. 
She could not understand love as Josiah seemed to 
see it ; for if in loving, he at times soothed her, he 
as often startled and secretly repelled her. Affec- 
tion, she knew, was to be trusted ; but she felt that 
passion was, at best, a temporary forgetting of our 
higher allegiance. But more than all, she had a 
vague feeling, at times, as of some influence, either 
past or present, which was acting upon Josiah quite 
apart from her own. He seemed at intervals to be 
viewing life from some standpoint which she could 
not make out, and which she felt instinctively she 
did not wish to arrive at. Thus, if the burden 
which she had to carry was not beyond her strength, 
it had the painful qualities of being unadjustable, 
and variable in weight. It was somewhat impal- 
pable, too, though often so heavy, and this gave 
her the most uneasiness of all. 

Bertha's worst hour was when, after Ernest had 
been put to bed, she sat with her work or book, 
and wondered how long it would be before Josiah 's 
return. It was then, in the dead, dreary silence of 
the little detached house, that her nerves came the 
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nearest to getting the mastery over her. Always 
when the hour grew late, and Josiah was often late 
now, a feeling crept over her as if his coming must 
bring some denouement, some event, some evidence 
which should solve, for good or ill, her uncertainties, 
and change the aspect of the future. 

She knew it was morbid, and the impression 
faded the moment Josiah appeared ; but it took 
time to recover her normal spirits, and he, seeing 
her depressed, grew gloomy as he accused himself 
for the hundredth time of half-heartedness and 
neglect in providing for her happiness. 

And now, on this evening, which saw Forbes *s 
chance meeting with Abrahams and Faulkner at 
the Albemarle, while Josiah, having taken Abra- 
hams' advice, and bought a ticket for " Erminie," 
was listening, rather absently, to the rich, melodious 
voice of poor Daboll in "we're a philanthropic 
couple, be it known,*' Bertha was sitting at home 
and waiting. It seemed to her that she was always 
waiting now — waiting for her husband's bodily 
presence, and, still worse, waiting for his spirit to 
come home, and walk in the quiet paths with which 
she was familiar. 

She leaned back in her arm-chair, under the 
shaded lamp, and glanced about the room at the 
red and gold plush furniture with its heavy silk 
fringe, all so expensive and once so handsome, but 
now faded and sadly in need of repairs, which they 
were not able to order. It seemed to her an 
emblem of her married life, worn and faded and 
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vainly demanding care and renewal. It was d, 
homely fancy, but she felt herself tired and nervous. 

She took up her embroidery again, and began to 
shade the petals of a purple flower, but the deli- 
cate tints and fine stitches made her eyes hurt. 
She folded up her work, and laid it upon the table. 
As she did so, her eyes fell upon two books, placed 
together beside her — a school copy of Wentworth's 
algebra, and a volume of Tennyson's poems pret- 
tily bound in tree-calf, with a gilt " tool " upon the 
back. These were her treasures — mementoes and 
survivals of her happy days as a teacher at Albany 
— and she had brought them down, and placed 
them at her elbow, for company during the long 
evening. 

She opened the volume of Tennyson, and read 
upon the fly-leaf, for the hundredth time : 

" Presented to Miss Bertha Parker, as a token of 
gratitude and affection, by the class of *8i. 
"HiLLCROFT, Dec. 25, 1880.'' 

Her cheek flushed with resentment. T^ejf, at 
least, appreciated her, she thought ; they, at least, 
looked up to her, and were guided by her counsel. 
And a picture was presented to her mind of the 
older girls, only a few years her juniors, coming 
almost nightly to her room to consult with her 
about matters of culture and taste, and forming a 
sort of bevy of intellectual maids of honor. 

But her anger, if anger it could be called, soon 
faded away into a vague regret for the loss of her 
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life of precision, with its regular outline of exist- 
ence ; and this in turn, led her back to the old puz- 
zling uncertainties which were wrestling all her 
strength away in their impalpable grasp. 

Where lay the secret of it all ? — the key to the 
puzzle^ the reason why Josiah had lost all the mil- 
itancy of his faith, his practical reliance upon the 
efficacy of prayer, his attitude of dependence upon 
the life of which she was, for him, the exponent ? 

She thought of intemperance. But was Josiah, 
then, losing ground, and becoming a helpless slave 
to this habit ? No, she could see nothing to give 
color to the opinion. But supposing it to be so, 
was this one of the symptoms of the slow poison of 
intemperance, this moral lethargy, this implication 
that nothing made much difference, after all ? Why 
while she still retained his affection and regard, 
had his fostering and supporting kindness slowly 
changed into a neglect bordering on indifference, 
and only relieved at intervals by a warmth which 
startled and disconcerted her ? 

For a moment a painful doubt assailed her. 
Could it be in part her fault ? Could it be that 
other women (serious, right-minded women) were 
warmer than she ; that she had failed to cultivate 
the affections, in their more human aspect, suffi- 
ciently to retain the hold a wife ought to possess 
over her husband? But no, she felt sure that 
could not be. She could look into her own heart, 
and feel that there could not be two lives, two 
lines of conduct, two standards. She must be her- 
self, and no other. This she had been. She had 
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leaned from the first on a higher Power — she must 
be in the true path. 

Was it, then, all Josiah's fault, this slow decay 
which had sapped their married life ? It was hard 
to admit it, for she knew that he had once been 
earnest, and he was still perfectly sincere. A pang 
like jealousy — a mysterious pain — shot through 
her heart, as she thought that possibly some influ- 
ence, beyond her power to supplant, had thrust 
itself between them. But if some secret influence 
had been at work, some sinister and mysterious 
sympathy, she despaired of ever finding it out, and 
of supplying a remedy. 

. In self-defence, she took up her embroidery 
again ; and, as she did so, the old feeling as of some 
denouement, something which should clear away 
her doubts and change their two lives came over 
her. It made her feel chilly, with a kind of sup- 
pressed and morbid excitement. She knew that it 
was foolish, that the only sensible thing to do was 
to go up to bed without waiting for Josiah's return, 
but in her present state of feeling this seemed quite 
impossible. 

The little French clock on the mantel chimed its 
single silvery stroke for half-past twelve, as Josiah*s 
latch-key grated in the outer door. 

She heard him go to the hat-rack at the back of 
the entry, to hang up his coat and hat. After a 
moment, which seemed unreasonably long to 
Bertha, he opened the drawing-room door, and 
stood quite still in the doorway, in a curious pose 
of hesitation, as if uncertain whether to enter or 
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not. His face was pale and haggard, and his eyes 
had a glassy look which was unnatural to them. He 
kept glancing about the room doubtfully, as if 
expecting to see some person or thing whose pres- 
ence was new to him. 

Bertha was at his side in an instant, and it was 
with a feeling of untold relief that she felt his arm 
encircle her waist, as she bestowed on him her kiss 
of welcome. He did not release her when she 
took her arms from about his neck ; but as he 
seated himself in the wide easy-chair, he still kept 
his arm about her, and so drew her down upon his 
knee. It was with a sensation of rest and comfort 
that Bertha laid her head against his cheek. Doubt- 
less he had been ** taking something," but then he 
seemed quite himself, after all, and on the whole, 
she felt that it was much that she could still say to 
herself that she had never yet seen him actually in- 
toxicated. But as Josiah continued to caress her, 
a certain something seemed to her to come between 
them. A feeling of nervous discomfort and of re- 
volt, she could not have told why, crept over her, 
and she found herself reserved and irresponsive in 
his arms. Josiah's face fell. 

"You don't care for warm, human kisses and 
passion and all that, Bertie, do you ?" he said. " It's 
no go, is it ?*' 

Bertha started like a hare at the sound of a 
fowling-piece. " Oh, Josiah ! Oh, please don't 
speak in that way." 

Her look checked him for an instant, but the 
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sound of his own voice, still fresh in his ears, was a 
stimulus not to be resisted. 

" Well," he continued, *' the world of Passion is 
a big, warm country, like an African jungle, or the 
Florida Everglades ; if a man once gets lost there, 
ten chances to one, he never gets out alive — But 
then, one can get lost in the Polar regions, too, 
they say." 

He had stung and mortified her at last. She 
turned very white, and rising resolutely from his 
lap, she stood facing him. 

" Why did you marry me, then ? Certainly not 
for the sole purpose of insulting me, because I can- 
not be some other woman, the very opposite of all 
I wish and have striven to be, and the very opposite 
of all you said you married me for." 

" That is just it," he replied, speaking in a 
measured, automatic way. " You are faultless, with- 
out effort. You never have had to struggle ! Life 
is a pen-and-ink sketch to you — not a lithograph, a 
bad chromo. It is exasperating, when one is strug- 
gling on the Hill of Difficulty, to have a person con- 
tinually looking down from a comfortable vantage 
ground, and viewing one*s stumblings and back- 
slidings with a look, half contempt, half pity, and 
wholly of disapproval. And, then, there is some- 
thing in that critical tendency, that glance of the 
comparative anatomist. I don't know where you 
got it — for you have seen few people to compare 
one with — but, anyhow, sometimes when you look 
at me, I feel as if every nerve, muscle and joint in 
my mental and moral frame were being dissected. 
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If you would only fly out and abuse, it would be a 
small matter. It is that air of mercifully-con- 
cealed superiority, that air of a covert disapproval 
which it would be cruel to show more openly, and 
treason to yourself to conceal, which is hard to 
bear — that stony arrogance of the good, the uncom- 
promising self-appreciation of the virtuous. And 
as for virtue — what is it ? It is everywhere, like 
some metals. Those people who happen to have 
a few ounces of it in its pure state, spend their 
time in despising all other mortals, many of whom 
may have tons of it in its earthy combinations. 

" The vanity of virtue is as much vanity, as the 
vanity of looks." 

Josiah was more under the influence of the 
liquors he had been taking than Bertha knew. His 
heart was paralyzed by drink, but his brain was 
sober, and the words came with a snap and flourish, 
which made them pain her like the cuts of a knout. 

" Those qasily virtuous people," he went on, " who 
look with so much inner contempt upon those who 
are struggling with, and often yielding to a hun- 
dred temptations, might consider with advantage 
that their own immunity, that unshaken steadiness 
they are so proud of, may be, perhaps, less owing 
to any positive quality of their own, than to the 
mere absence of electrical connections on their 
part with the currents that are rushing about the 
world. Those correct, clear-cut features of yours 
seem made to look down, quite uninvolved, with a 
smile of guarded pity upon thp throes of a dyin^ 
world/' 
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She could bear no more. 

** I believe a man is the very incarnation of in- 
justice/' she burst out vehemently — " injustice of 
attack, injustice of your whole moral attitude. 
You married me, not to make me happy, and so to 
grow, little by little, in moral growth, through the 
daily exercise of loving-kindness ; but simply that 
I might make you happier by becoming a second and 
more palpable conscience, a text which you could 
keep before your eyes, an obstacle to keep you from 
wandering away from safe paths of thought and 
action. 

'* I can see that much now, though there is 
much I cannot understand. I never shall under- 
stand how you can see so clearly what right living 
and sound thinking are, and then crave something 
else. Always restless, always like a person with 
some frustrated plan, or some secret grievancer— 
something you are brooding over, 

** And now you have reached the point of actually 
attacking me, just because you are dissatisfied with 
yourself. It is cruel in you, when you know I mar- 
ried, without any worldly inducement, simply to 
give up my whole life, every thought and every 
wish, to the sole object of subordinating everything 
to you, except my own sense of right. 

** I have failed," her lip began to quiver, " God 
knows I have tried. I pray to him constantly for 
light, but it never comes, never ! He, too, seems 
to have forgotten me," 

She had spoken wordsin her passion whose irrev- 
erence would haunt her, but ^h^ clid t\oX weigh 
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them now. She felt heart-sick and desolate, and 
leaning against the mantel, she began to sob quietly, 
while the tears oozed through her fingers, and 
gathered slowly upon her hands. 

Josiah had never before seen Bertha shed a tear, 
and the sight sobered him in a moment. He went 
to her side, and bending over her, he took one of 
her hands, which she slowly abandoned to him, let- 
ting her head sink into the bend of her arm. 

" Bertha," he said, in a low and very different 
voice, " forgive me. Not because I deserve any 
forgiveness, not because I can ever forgive myself ; 
but because you are too pure a spirit, too clear a 
mind to be influenced by mere words — hateful I 
know — ^but having no foundation in my better 
thoughts. You know what stimulants do for me. 
They make a world of jar and discord within, which, 
in spite of me, I must seek to duplicate in the world 
without. Bertie, darling, don't cry any more. It 
breaks my heart to see you cry. You know, even 
at my best, I am not worth it. I often feel that 
you would be better off if I were out of your life, 
and out of the world altogether." 

She turned and laid her head on his shoulder. 

" Hush," she said gently, " it is very wrong to 
speak so. It seemed so hard, because I thought 
you meant it all." 

He put his arms tenderly about her. She looked 
up at him with the old loving solicitude, and they 
went slowly out of the room and up the stairs 
together. 

Jhere are quarr^l^ which, ending in kisse^ ancj 
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peace, bring new hopes and new promise of love 
and happiness, like storms which clear and electrify 
the air ; but there are others which leave the spirit 
quiescent, indeed, but relaxed and unnerved, less 
confident and less eager for the strife which is 
living. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Reginald Moulton was undergoing a novel, 
and, all things considered, a soothing experience. 
He was standing on the fore part of the Fulton 
ferry-boat, and crossing over to New York, without 
the least sensation of hurry or eagerness to be at 
the slip. Perhaps, after all, an East River ferry- 
boat is as near an approach to Charon's bark as our 
modern life can muster. It carries human bodies, 
of course, but that is a small matter. Its real 
business is the ferrying over of souls — the thou- 
sands of spirits that it takes over in the morning, 
eager and restless ; bringing them back again at 
night, faint and weary, worn to a mere airy filament 
by their ceaseless toil. 

Reginald could think comfortably of these things ; 
for if he was there, it was no longer as a worker, 
eager, since it must be so, to plunge as soon as 
possible into the vortex of toil spread out before 
him ; but merely as a visitor, a culler of sensations, 
to whom the city presented a picture and a prob- 
lem. 

His niemory was no longer overtaxed with the 
multifarious legal matters of Houndem & Pinch, 
and his own personal aims and ambitions had be- 
taken themselves elsewhere — for he was no longer 
a denizen of New York. 
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It was now nearly two years since he had left 
New York, to become a struggling lawyer in a 
small country town, his native village, to pursue 
new ambitions, semi-legal, semi-political, and to 
wonder uneasily at intervals, in the deadly hush of 
the place, how long it would take to adjust his 
mental square and level to the rural standard ; how 
long it would be before rustic complacency and 
self-satisfaction should settle down upon him, mark- 
ing for all except himself the decline of his taste, 
acumen and ambition. 

Reginald had found New York a capricious and, 
at best, a harsh step-mother, and he had abandoned 
her. It is not within the scope of these pages to 
give an account of the pangs, throes, and disap- 
pointments which preceded his final departure ; for 
if detailed histories had to be written of all the 
minds clothed in flesh, which come and go through- 
out the course of a story, " the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written," and, 
in fact, that result seems in a fair way of being 
accomplished even as it is. 

During Reginald's last year with Houndem and 
Pinch, his rapidly narrowing finances had forced 
him to seek lodgings in Brooklyn. A secondary 
or engrafted life had sprung up over there, which 
had, for a time, been not unimportant in the sum 
of his existence. And now that he was back in 
New York again, for a three days' visit, he had 
hastened over to Brooklyn, partly to pay some vis- 
its, but chiefly impelled by that impulse, which 
urges us all to seek out the physical objects which 
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have once been the frames of our scenes of effort 
or passion — governed by that strange feeling that, 
somehow, it will be a gain to us, should they be 
found unchanged. 

It had been, upon the whole, rather a trying day 
for Moulton. He had approached the old scenes 
in a spirit of philosophical and detached melan- 
choly, as one who opens old faded love-letters, and 
looks over books containing marked passages and 
pressed flowers and locks of hair. But it would 
not do — his heart was too young and the life too 
recent. Besides, events had transpired and infor- 
mation reached him, from time to time, which 
made it clear to him that his failure had not been 
anyone's fault except his own, that with a little 
firmer grip, he would have clambered on board 
the packet of success, and have been wafted into 
the coveted harbor. 

As he had stood amidst the old scenes, of which 
he never again could be a portion, vain regrets and 
vain imaginary repetitions of parts already played 
had made him restless and dissatisfied. But now 
that he was returning on the ferry-boat, the fact 
that he was standing there, quite his own master, at 
that time in the afternoon, and that Houndem and 
Pinch lay before him, almost beneath his gaze^ 
powerless to control him forever more, produced a 
sensation of unmistakable comfort. 

He rolled himself a cigarette, and as he stood 
gazing, half admiringly, half absently, at the thick- 
ets of masts, the tall buildings beyond, with their 
painted business signs, the mingling craft, and the 
Jieaving, perturbed waters, a quaint, old sloop- 
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rigged scow, loaded with barrels, forced the ferry- 
boat to stop, by holding her way sullenly and con- 
temptuously across her bows. 

Reginald was rather pleased at the delay. He 
was just in the mood for observing, and as he stood 
smoking, near the door of the men's cabin, his 
glance fell upon a man on the opposite side of the 
boat, whose general bearing challenged a passing 
interest. The face was turned away, but there 
was a pervading something in the attitude, which 
seemed to suggest an habitual dejection ; and 
Reginald wondered whether it was really this, or 
only a temporary brooding absorption. 

Presently the figure turned partly round, and he 
recognized Josiah Forbes. To cross over and 
grasp him by the hand required but a moment. 
Josiah held out his hand with a smile, but without 
evincing a trace of surprise at their meeting. In- 
deed, he seemed, for an instant, at a loss to account 
for the extreme cordiality of his friend's greeting, 

" Hello, Reggy," he said, "what brings you over 
at this time in the afternoon ?" Then, without a 
more direct apology, he added, with some seeming 
confusion, ** Oh, I know — it has been a long time, 
hasn't it ? You have just come on for a trip." 

Reginald thought, afterwards, that a plausible 
explanation was that Josiah had been, at the mo- 
ment, so absorbed in some retrospect, that he, 
Reginald, had only appeared before him as a nat- 
ural figure which of necessity belonged in the 
scene pictured before his mind. 

*' Yes," replied Moulton, apparently quite una^ 
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ware of the eccentricity of Forbes's greeting, " I am 
only on for three or four days. I wanted to have 
a look at all of you. I didn't write, because I 
couldn't tell positively about getting off. How are 
Beck and Jack ?* ' 

" Oh, Beck is just the same old Beck. Jack's 
married, you know, to Judge Ainsworth's daughter. 
He's getting along splendidly. I fancy, though, 
that the judge works him for all he is worth." 

Josiah was perfectly natural and unconstrained 
now, and Reginald said playfully : 

'* Look here, old fellow, it's my turn to ask you, 
what brought you over here at this time of day — 
we are in business hours, you know ?" 

Reginald regretted the question before it was 
finished, but it was too late to stop. 

A shade passed over Josiah's face, and he an- 
swered in a steady, automatic sort of way, which had 
an unpleasant effect upon the nerves of his listener. 

" I have been taking over some flowers for Nell's 
grave. I am glad it is June, for flowers are easy to 
get now. It is, perhaps, a queer way of looking at 
it ; but it seems hardly right to take the money 
away from the family in the winter, when roses 
and carnations are so very high. One has to be 
satisfied then, with chrysanthemums and bouvardia 
and heliotrope, and such things," 

For one of the few times in his life, Moulton was 
absolutely at a loss for a suitable^ reply. Fortu- 
nately, however, Forbes went on without apparently 
having noticed it. 

** Did it ever strike you," he said, " what a mock- 
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ery there is in using the possessive in the way we 
do when speaking of a grave ? We say a man ' is 
in his grave y giving an impression of a substantial 
ownership on his part, in such ghastly contrast with 
the facts.'* 

** No," admitted Reginald, '* I never thought of 
it in that connection. By the way, speaking of 
grave," he went on, anxious to change the theme, 
without too much abruptness, " it is very seldom, 
I think, that a foreign word conveys the quick, 
sure impression to us that the corresponding native 
one does, but those two German words. Grab and 
sterben always seem so merciless that one feels posi- 
tively afraid of them." 

" There's something wrong with me," Forbes re- 
marked abruptly, as they were leaving the boat ; as 
if in the noise and confusion the confession were 
rendered less personal and confidential. " I feel like 
the genie when Aladdin asked him for an omelette 
souffl6e of Roc's eggs, or something of that sort. 
' The time is out of joint, and so am I.' Perhaps I 
have a * defective flue.' That is what the newspa- 
pers call it when a consuming warmth develops it- 
self in buildings without any palpable human 
agency. There must be a defective flue put into 
some of us when we are built." 

** Well," said Reginald, good-naturedly, as they 
walked slowly along together, there is one advan- 
tage in feeling life overmuch, in taking it hard, as 
they say, it shows that one has plenty of youth 
and resistive power left. The mills of the gods are, 
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in reality, only emery wheels ; they grind away our 
corners, and make it fatally easy to get along." 

" They say the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but very small !*' rejoined Josiah, replying to the 
suggestion rather than to the idea. "That is 
only a misleading phrase. The fact is, they grind 
very fast, and fine, coarse, or broken, all by turns, 
and all as it happens. Then there's a Figure 
(some people call him Chance, others Necessity) 
always standing by the mills, and dropping in old 
nails and screws and rusty nuts and bolts. You 
know how that works. I saw that one day when I 
was helping a man to run an iron feed-mill up in 
Berkshire. She was running about eight hundred 
revolutions a minute, when a couple of her own 
steel bolts came out and got into the hopper, and 
from there they took a trip into the grinding plates, 
and when we threw her out of gear she was a 
wreck." 

" Your comparison will not hold out," returned 
Reginald, falling in with his humor, ** the mills of 
the gods never quite break down." 

" They ought to," said Josiah, sullenly. 

In spite of his flighty manner, Moulton was con- 
vinced that Forbes was not in the least incapaci- 
tated from thinking as clearly and connectedly, if 
especially called upon, as he had ever done in his 
life. He believed him, however, to be in a condi- 
tion of nervous irritability and depression, which 
made capricious mental action on his part ex- 
tremely easy to excite ; causing his mind to run 
back and forth upon uncongenial errands, oftea 
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without visible summons, and with an unhealthy 
alacrity. 

It occurred to Moulton, too, as they sauntered 
along in silence, that the unexpected meeting with 
himself might have given Forbes an attack of Past- 
sickness, which he had hurriedly, and somewhat 
roughly endeavored to conceal. 

" La bocca sollev6 dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator/' 

suddenly quoted Josiah. " The story is all very 
weL," he continued, " but what if Ugolino had 
found that he was, and always had been, his own 
worst enemy, and that it was the head of his 
other self that he had been gnawing so steadily all 
the time ? I fancy he would have decided that 
eternity was rather long for such a banquet." 

** You are not preaching from your most sooth- 
ing texts to-day," returned Reginald, who, in truth, 
was a trifle disconcerted by the restlessness of his 
friend's manner. 

" You don't remember that night," proceeded 
Forbes, without a semblance of connection — " You 
don't remember that night I took you home with 
me to Fortieth street, after we had heard Patti and 
Scalchi sing the * Giorno d'Orrore.' We had some 
oysters in the pan, with plain salt and butter, and 
some hot Scotch, heated over the soft-coal fire. I 
felt mortified, and yet we laughed, when you got 
your clothes marked with soot from the bottom of 
the skillet. It was rather a shabby suite of rooms. 
The leg of the dining-table was broken. I often 
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used to wonder how it all must look to a fellow 
who went out as much as you did — there was only 
one thing in it that amounted to very much. We 
talked about Zola that night. You, contending 
that it was enough that he drew the real as he 
alone can draw it ; that it was not only a misappre- 
hension of his method, but a seeking for contraries 
in art, to ask him to supply a current of individual 
sentiment, obliterating the delicacy and detail of 
his work. I remember you quoted Trench's dis- 
tinction between opposites and contraries.** 

" And what did you say in rebuttal ?" queried 
Reginald. 

" I contended that it was not enough ; that no 
man could depict joy without being betrayed into a 
smile, or sorrow without dropping one tear, unless 
in himself there existed, in spite of his genius, a cer- 
tain lack, a color-blindness, not perhaps to soul-tints, 
in themselves, but to their true richness and value. 
I said that in literature, as in life, there ought to 
be tendency — tendency sustained and acknowl- 
edged. We used to talk by the barrel in those 
days. I don't wonder you have forgotten it." 

Reginald had not forgotten it — the conversation 
had, in truth, escaped his memory ; but the scene 
was as vivid as ever, and that was the part which 
really counted. He could see the little shabby 
drawing-room, treated tenderly by the shaded lamp- 
light, and Nellie Vance presiding with her strange, 
untaught grace, at the improvised festival. He 
remembered her gown (the most becoming she 
ever had) of pale blue cashmere, trimmed with 
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dark blue and silver, and a pang shot through his 
heart as he saw her there, bending over the fire to 
watch the oysters and the water ready to boil for 
the punch ; and then straightening up and laughing 
with unfathomable contentment. How plainly it 
stood out before him, that slight figure of hers, 
so passionately endowed with the charm of sex and 
youth — so troubling in its unconscious abandon- 
ment of pose and movement. Those golden locks, 
and those dark eyes, now earnest, now playful, 
were not likely to be effaced from his memory. 

As he thought of these things, a tempting curi- 
osity took possession of Moulton's mind. He won- 
dered whether all this was simultaneously present 
to the thoughts of Forbes — with equal, or perhaps 
even greater intensity. In how far had he been 
influenced by such memories in recalling the occa- 
sion ? Josiah's manner had both startled and inter- 
ested him, and for an instant he forgot his friendship 
in the feelings of the psychic anatomist. 

" I have often wished to talk over certain phases 
of that past," he said. " It is all very vivid to me 
still. And now that time has mellowed the past, 
many things would, without doubt, appear to us 
both in truer proportions.*' 

This uninterrogative question was sufficiently 
diplomatic ; but diplomacy is familiar with failure. 
Forbes was in revolt in a moment. His manner 
underwent a complete change at once, and he be- 
gan to talk in the most easy and matter-of-fact way 
imaginable. He believed it was the old leaven of 
his country breeding, he said, that had made him 
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prose on about himself and old times, while his friend 
stood before him after such a long absence, and 
ready to take flight again, into the bargain. But 
all that could be remedied. He must learn all 
about Reginald's plans — only, not here — they must 
get comfortable — Reginald should go home to din- 
ner with him. Well, if that could not be, then to- 
morrow, without fail. Bertha would be notified, 
and would be enchanted to see Reginald once 
more, and to share in a general talk about all the 
great truths, or untruths of living. 

Reginald debated a little, but finally accepted, 
and after nodding to each other over a glass of 
sherry and bitters, they separated — one to seek his 
home, and the other his club of former days, with 
its friendly and familiar faces and complex mem- 
ories. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" But what of Moulton's engagement to Helen 
Blanchard," some one is saying, " and the bright 
future in which love and power seemed about to 
combine for his benefit ? Then, too, his excellent 
business prospects, and the general idea that he 
was one of New York's rising young lawyers, an 
opinion which seemed so well founded, resting, as 
it did, upon his acknowledged abilities. What 
could have happened ?" 

Alas, what could not have happened ? Even in 
the world of copyright, the area is diminishing in 
which the chains that bind courtship to matri- 
mony, and success to endeavor, are to be trusted. 
If the author had, himself, gathered up and 
arranged the boulders and general detritus which 
blocked Moulton's way, he would have been pre- 
pared, as in duty bound, to remove them at the 
proper moment ; but the difficulties were real, and 
the author merely testifies to the breakdown. 

What promised to be an amazing success turned 
out a very pronounced failure. And, indeed, there 
was material in abundance out of which to con- 
struct one. The bitter opposition of Helen's fam- 
ily, her own excessive jealousy, " Pud " Nelson's 
scandal-mongering tongue, and Reginald's per- 
sonal pride and fighting proclivities. Then, there 
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remained the ever increasing exactions of Regi- 
nald's employers, his constitutional aversion to sus- 
tained effort, and the galloping decline of his 
finances. 

The break had been sudden and final. A per- 
sonal encounter, in which " Pud," Mrs. Nelson's 
darling, had been worsted, had clinched the matter. 
Helen had become engaged at once to a man who 
had long been a laughing-stock between herself and 
Reginald. The affair had cost Moulton a plethora 
of pain and restlessness, involving feverish days and 
sleepless nights, and he looked decidedly older 
for it. 

In one sense, his failure had been, if such a term 
is permissible, a brilliant one ; for he had un^ 
doubtedly come within an ace of succeeding. A 
single whole-hearted explanation with Helen, a 
trifle more of willingness to humble himself suffi- 
ciently to accept business favors as a preliminary to 
dispensing them, and all might have been different. 

But is it not almost always so ? The commonest 
road to failure lies past the threshold of success. 
The few who make signal, unredeemed, foregone 
failures, go their way comparatively light-hearted 
and unimpressed. It is the hundreds who come 
close enough to the palace of success to catch a 
glimpse of the sumptuous home which is not for 
them, who wander on disconsolate. 

Moulton's first idea, amidst the quiet which set- 
tled down upon him in the little country town of 
his boyhood, had been literature. He tried his 
hand at a number of carefully studied articles. But 
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Reginald was Goldsmith reversed — if he did not 
talk like an angel, he at least, talked like a profes- 
sional, and wrote like an amateur. Just in propor- 
tion as his speech was direct and incisive, so was 
his written style high-flown, latinized and over- 
loaded. It was Sir Charles Grandison turned hack- 
writer. 

Now it was politics. Here the work was light 
and desultory, at any rate. It was only to learn 
by heart the ambition, and the petty plan for its 
accomplishment, of every small office-seeker in the 
compass of two contiguous counties in the western 
part of Maryland. The task seemed bulky, it is 
true, but there was unlimited time for the work, 
and no definite amount of proficiency was re- 
quired. 

There lurked, of course, the danger of shrink- 
age — the growing insensibly more and more like 
his enforced associates; but he felt that they could 
never rob him of his integrity, that was a part of 
him, and as for deterioration, he would risk it, 
and trust to his gift of speech to pull him through 
the local slough, clear out into the open of genuine 
public life, and congenial surroundings. A vista 
was again spread out before him, and that was 
the main thing, after all. 

As Moulton rose from Forbes's dinner-table, the 
evening after their chance meeting upon the ferry- 
boat, he congratulated himself that the dinner had 
passed off better than triangular affairs of that sort 
are apt to do. He had felt oppressed for a mo- 
ment, it is true, during the meal, by a sense of 
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vicarious loneliness and desolation. He had learned 
from Grant, at the Club, that Forbes's dependence 
on stimulants had obtained a new hold upon him ; 
and as he glanced furtively at Bertha's pale face, 
and noted the change in her — the look of suppressed 
anxiety, the wistfulness ready to turn into revolt — 
a feeling of commiseration swept across his heart, 
and made him, for a moment, still. 

The next instant, of course, he had roused him- 
self, and was talking in his liveliest manner ; for he 
would not, for worlds, have given Bertha the slight- 
est clue to the impression he had received. During 
the remainder of the dinner, he had made it a point 
to endeavor to entertain her, but with what success 
he could not be certain ; since without being by any 
means unresponsive, she had gradually allowed 
her part of the conversation to be absorbed by 
Josiah. 

Bertha had excused herself soon after dinner, 
upon Reginald's announcement that he must leave 
early ; and as he sat finishing his cigar, preparatory 
to his departure, and exchanging a few desultory 
remarks with Josiah, he congratulated himself 
once more, that the visit had been unexpectedly 
agreeable. It occurred to him that it was natural 
enough, that nine times out of ten, such visits 
turned out failures. The husband formed a meet- 
ing-point for the wife and friend too uncertain and 
artificial to be of much practical value. The friend 
knew more of the husband's past than the wife 
could ever know, and the wife knew more of his 
present than his friend. And so, even without the 
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help of jealousy of the friend's influence, on the 
wife's part, a gulf was formed impossible to cross, 
and only to be talked over in a very public and 
out-of-door sort of way. 

But in the present case, he felt that it had all 
been different. He knew why it was — it was the 
immense, though vague regret which overcame 
him, when he thought of the facts in these two 
lives, as he knew them — the disinterested human 
sympathy he felt with both, in their unrequited 
struggles, which had inspired the friendly warmth 
and even sprightliness of his manner. He admit- 
ted to himself that there was something which 
seemed disingenuous, about adopting a congratula- 
tory manner, when you know that the facts do not 
warrant it. But in this case, it was unavoidable. 
He felt that he had played a rather difficult part 
well ; and he blew the smoke out gently, soothed 
by this pleasing reflection. 

While Reginald was comfortably ruminating 
over these things, and placidly congratulating him- 
self upon his adaptability, Bertha was pacing the 
floor above, in uncontrollable agitation. Perhaps 
the hardest thing of all to bear is pity ; and Regi- 
nald's, which he had thought so tactfully concealed, 
had been palpable enough to his hostess. His one 
fleeting look of sincere commiseration had been the 
spark which had fired the mine of Bertha's revolt. 

As she walked up and down, alone in her own 
room, it seemed to her that the air of that house 
was choking her. Was it all so plain, then, this 
marriage which was becoming less and less a mar- 
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riage of hearts and minds, of tendencies, aims, pur- 
suits ? Was it a matter of common remark, this 
loneliness of hers, these habits of Josiah's ? Was 
what she had tried to believe to be impalpable, in 
part exaggerated, perhaps, so real and palpable, 
that a chance visitor could show by one intelligent 
glance, that the whole map of their unhappiness 
lay before him ? All the anxiety, all the disappoint- 
ments she had endured without weighing them, 
came back upon her now with a single compressed 
weight, which it was beyond her strength to bear. 
She must speak to Josiah. She must ask for time 
to collect herself — a break in this heavy drag. She 
would not speak of a separation — she did not want 
it — only to get away, away ! To break up house- 
keeping for a few months, at least, until she should 
have had time to look about her, to realize that 
there were such things as happiness and healthy 
life somewhere ; and then she might be ready to 
struggle on again. She must have time, above all, 
to think what God's will and her own duty must 
be. She felt that here she was involved in it all, 
excited, confused. From a distance, the situation 
would look clearer, and she would be able to judge 
better of her own powers, and of the nature of that 
consuming restlessness of Josiah's, which at times 
made her husband like a stranger at her side. 

She could not weep, she was too much keyed-up 
for that — but a sharp pang shot through her heart, 
as she had a vision of Berkshire, and of Adelaide 
thinking, even now, that she was happy and useful 
in her city home. She felt that she must speak 
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out plainly at last — ^yes — this very night. Josiah 
was not unjust — ^he would — he must understand 
her. 

In the midst of her absorption, the loud shutting 
of a door made her start convulsively. She knew 
as soon as she had recovered herself, that it was the 
street door, and that Josiah was accompanying 
Reginald to the station. Bertha looked out of the 
window and saw them pass under the gas-lamp at 
the street corner. Then she seated herself, mo- 
tionless, chilly, and trembling with excitement — 
waiting till Josiah should return. 

It was with a certain heaviness of spirit that 
Reginald settled himself down into his seat in the 
smoking-car and began rolling the inevitable cigar- 
ette, albeit with perfunctory fingers. He had 
taken the Forbes's and their household along with 
him, and he felt under the spell. He could not help 
wondering whether Bertha had come near to speak- 
ing to him directly, for sympathy or counsel. 
There had been a moment, when Josiah had left 
them alone in the drawing-room, in which she had 
turned towards him with the eager look of one 
about to make some confidence, or ask for guid- 
ance ; but the expression had faded suddenly away, 
and upon Josiah 's return, she had bid him abruptly 
good-night, excusing herself upon the plea of the 
requirements of little Ernest, More than once, he 
could fancy now, that he had seen this expression 
of appeal. If it had been just a shade more marked, 
he who was ever on the alert for moral drift, would, 
he felt sure, have detected enough direction or 
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tendency in her manner, to have made some shrewd 
guesses as to the precise conditions governing 
Forbes's home. But on the contrary, Bertha had 
continued throughout to talk easily and naturally 
of such home topics as had arisen ; and beyond a 
few vague surmises, he was going away but little 
wiser than he had come. He wondered uneasily 
whether there was anything he could possibly say 
or do, to make either or both of them happier ; 
and he realized, as he had never done before, that 
after all, nothing is harder in life than, psychologi- 
cally speaking, to get near to anyone — to get at 
the actual point of view of another, to inform 
yourself, with any tolerable degree of accuracy, as 
to how any given conditions affect, appeal to, or 
move him. It is upon the precise quantity present 
in books of fiction of this power of helping us to 
get near to the impossible close point of personal 
view, that their artistic success depends. This ac- 
counts for the absorbing interest we are forced to 
feel in the doings of people whose lives are often 
odious, or, at best, quite commonplace. The au- 
thor has succeeded in bringing them close enough 
for our somewhat near-sighted eyes to focus upon 
them. The life we are examining may be com- 
monplace enough, but we are in quite an uncom- 
mon situation in regard to it ; and like the country- 
man who beholds, for the first time, the serpents 
in a drop of vinegar, we are spell-bound. 

Unconsciously, musings like these led him away 
from the subject which had caused them, and the 
word, spell-bound, pronounced in his mind, su^- 
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gested to him the name of " spell-binder," as applied 
by the newspapers to public speakers. He won- 
dered whether his own success as a stump speaker, 
which had been rather gratifying, so far, would, 
in the long run, enable him to bind spells, which 
his political and factional opponents would find 
it hard to dissipate. Once more, for the hundredth 
time, he felt himself divided between his ambition, 
daily taking a more definite shape, and the old fear, 
the gnawing, secret dread of growing like the rank 
and file of the people with whom he must hence- 
forth associate, to whose habits of life he must 
conform, and whose habits of thought he must tol- 
erate. He would, he knew, be forced to conceal 
his points of divergence from the very little men of 
a very little community — an oasis of sterile sand in 
a land of comparative intellectual luxuriance. 
Would not these differences, suppressed and dis- 
couraged, become rudimentary, and finally disap- 
pear ? Now^ he could generalize ; would he not soon 
become unable to rise, even for a moment, above 
the purely personal ? Now, he was aware of his 
danger. He loved his culture, and was prepared 
to defend it. But the worst danger lurked behind. 
Might not his deterioration creep upon him so 
stealthily as to be absolutely unnoticed ? He 
shuddered, as he thought that just as the most vi- 
tal organs are often the least sensitive, so when 
degeneration and the breaking down of intellectual 
tissue actually set in, sapping all the beauty and 
vigor of our tastes, and our whole intellectual 
9tructure^ the process is apt to go on so gently as 
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to be entirely unperceived. A fatal self-content, 
the infatuation of the true consumptive, overtakes 
us, and we dream of a future delightful to our van- 
ity on the very verge of intellectual death. 

The idea, in his temporary depression, had a 
morbid fascination for him. He could think of 
nothing but the stealthy danger which menaced him, 
and of his so recent past in New York, when every- 
thing had tended to push him intellectually upward ; 
and so, his mind filled, at last, with purely personal 
musings, he sped away from Listowal, quite un- 
mindful, for the time being, of the little household 
there, which had awakened in him so much friendly 
interest and concern. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

After bidding Moulton good-bye at the station, 
Forbes walked slowly homeward. It was a fine 
night, in point of weather, but the air was heavy 
and lifeless, and the stars shone dim and ineffectual 
through a medium of translucent, but hardly trans- 
parent air, charged with the powdery particles of a 
long drought. His step kept pace with the de- 
pressing atmospheric influences. " The music of 
the spheres '* was certainly a minor andante to- 
night. 

He found himself speculating in an idle sort of 
way as he sauntered along, as to how it would have 
been had Reginald married Helen Blanchard. He 
wondered why Reginald had not carried the matter 
through with a high hand, and he saw his friend, in 
imagination, launched into the whirl and excite- 
ment of the life for which he seemed to him, on the 
whole, the best equipped. 

He saw him driving a faultless four-in-hand, and 
giving correct dinners, with Helen beside him on 
the box, and opposite at the table. Yes, Miss Blan- 
chard in giving Reginald herself would have made 
him master of as much beauty and distinction as 
wealth. Then, hers was such an animal beauty, too, 
yes, it was a beauty to last. It had a personal 
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Warmth and vitality which could not be overesti- 
mated. 

Forbes's social path had not brought him very 
near to that of Miss Blanchard. But he had met 
her more than once, and had talked about her a 
great deal with Beckwith Grant, and the general 
impression which he had received was that she had 
been deeply attached to Reginald. 

Imagination is a kind of bastard memory. We 
pretend that things have happened, and then 
remember them. In this way did Josiah, half re- 
luctantly, behold Reginald in all the full noontide 
flush of the possession of so perfect and evenly 
developed a specimen of feminine humanity as was 
Helen Blanchard. But he was in a drifting mood, 
and in his fancy he saw Reginald elected a director 
in various companies, and becoming, through Hel- 
en's millions, a power in the financial world of 
New York. 

It was the same scene on all sides — success, 
world's success, everywhere. But what of the 
mind ? He was not quite so sure about that, and 
quick as a flash, his picture resolved itself into an- 
other, and he saw Reginald married to Bertha. 
Would that have been a successful venture ? suc- 
cessful in the better and higher sense of self-im- 
provement, vivified and sustained for each by the 
aid of the other ? 

There was mind enough, he was sure of that. 
There were, too, mental integrity, sincerity, eleva- 
tion of purpose. But were these things enough, or, 
in fact, germane to the case ? Was there, or was 
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there not, a something possible to feel, but hard to 
see, and harder still to define, which made the sue* 
cessful marriage, and which laughed at all that we 
deem essential ? 

Was it something which was not mental com. 
panionship, not mutual physical passion, not sym- 
pathy in tastes, but some interlocking structure 
of nerve-centres, productive of magnetic influ- 
ences we cannot comprehend ? And where, then, 
in what circumstances would he, himself, have 
been found, if this supposed marriage had taken 
place? Whither would the old times have led 
his footsteps ? His past smote suddenly upon his 
heart, and remorse, impassioned remembrance, 
and regret were mingled in a single thrill of pain. 
So great was his preoccupation that he stood still, 
and leaned unconsciously against a tree-trunk 
growing in the sidewalk. 

" Nellie," he said aloud ; and his thoughts hur- 
ried tumultuously from Present to Past and back 
again, appearing and disappearing like figures 
with torches seeking treasure through a midnight 
wood. It was only for an instant, for he roused 
himself suddenly, and walked briskly on again. 

In a few minutes he was at his own home, and 
the mere pressure of his hand upon the little iron 
street-gate was sufficient to make him himself once 
more. He shook his memory roughly by the arm, 
and that with a look so anxious — ^half stem, half 
appealing — that it quickly rearranged all things 
back in their proper places, as he turned the latch- 
kcy in his own door. 
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Josiah went up to his little library without stop- 
ping below. As he opened the door, and felt him- 
self fairly within the thoroughly homelike " den," 
with its old-fashioned furniture, its plethora of 
books and papers, a sensation, rather than a 
thought, oppressed him of having looked in upon 
that self-same room in the self-same way at an 
epoch immeasurably remote ; at a period during 
which its inviting home look had had a fuller mean- 
ing for him, but during which period he had some- 
how exhausted its possibilities. The impression 
was unpleasant and brain-tiring, and he shook it 
off immediately. 

He found his drop-burner ready lighted for him, 
and after a glance at the little fire-gilt clock, which 
pointed to twenty minutes before ten, he decided 
to read until bed-time. 

He had scarcely settled himself, however, in his 
easy chair, when the door opened and closed very 
gently, and Bertha stood before him. She was 
very pale, and her eyes, usually so coldly calm, 
were lighted with an eagerness which made her 
look supremely spiritual as she stood there, leaning 
against the mantel for support, and tapping upon 
it unconsciously in her excitement. 

He knew that a crisis of some sort had come, 
but he could not help looking at her as from afar ; 
and he involuntarily noted the impression she pro- 
duced upon him, that some great artist would have 
been happy to seize upon her present pose as the 
very ideal for a celestial messenger. 

She steadied herself for a moment, and then 
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spoke in a low, measured voice which sounded 
strange even to herself. 

" I want to ask you to help me to get some rest 
this summer," she began. " I would like to break 
up housekeeping next month, and go up to 
Berkshire and stay with Adelaide. We could close 
the house for the summer, at any rate — or you 
could keep it open if you thought best," she added 
hesitating — "but let me go there. You know 
Adelaide has often begged me to come. It need 
not make any talk." 

" Do you mean to say," he answered not unkindly, 
" that you have actually planned a separation ?" 

" Oh no, it need not be that — we never know 
about the future — It is only to get away ! The 
life here is crushing me. I am not strong enough 
to stand it." 

Her excitement increased with every word, and 
Josiah, pale and quiet, was suffering intensely as he 
watched her. 

" My love seems to be a shroud," he said. " It 
winds like Laoco&n's snakes round those I care 
most for, and brings them to despair. But tell me," 
he said, controlling himself completely, with a sud- 
den effort : " Don't you think a serious move like 
this deserves time for consideration ? Time to 
look it over, and decide what seems best ?" 

" Oh, I have decided," she broke in. " I have 
thought of nothing else for months. I never saw 
it all clear before me till to-night. I never was 
made for a false life, a life of concealment and pre- 
tense. You don't know what it is to live as I do, 
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alone with a person who has a separate life, no com- 
mon pursuits — always brooding, brooding, as if over 
wrong, and yet with no interest in better things. 

" You don't know what it is to sit night after 
night in that sitting-room alone, and watch the 
clock, and try to turn to other things, and never to 
know whether you are coming home," she hesita- 
ted-^- " yourself, or not." 

Her feelings overcame her, and her voice broke, 
though she shed no tears. 

" Bertie," he said, speaking very gently, " I 
would give all the little I have in the world to 
make you happy. Don*t you know how it is in a 
dream when you try to move or speak, and can- 
not ? I know I have not been anything that I set 
out to be, but I think I can promise you, without 
any vain asseverations, that it will be different, very 
different in the future from what it has been." 

"You have said that so often," she answered 
wearily. 

" One thing that has been the matter," he went 
on, " has been business. I have been worried to 
death about my stock. I thought it would help us 
out, if I could clear something handsome in that 
way. Make a certain amount, I mean, and then 
stop. 

"If you keep buying on margins steadily, you 
are pretty sure to get swamped, in the long run. 
Business has been one source of constant anxiety 
to me, but things are better now. 

" I have been prevented from looking over the 
list to-day, but yesterday there was an upward 
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movement, t cannot tell you what has been the 
matter with me of late, Bertie, for I hardly know 
myself ; but business has been a great part of it/' 

" I would not care about business " (there was a 
sound like despair in her voice, which caused him 
unspeakable pain), " if only our home were filled 
with God's love and peace. There comes a time," 
she continued, rousing herself " when we have to re- 
member our duty to ourselves. We have no ulti- 
mate guide but duty. My soul has been placed 
by a higher power in my keeping, and I must be 
accountable for its advance or retrogression. I feel 
that I owe it to myself to take time, away from 
here, to look about me, and see where I, where we 
both stand. I don't mean to make it final — I don't 
ask it — but please let me go." 

As she ceased speaking Josiah rose and moved 
over to her side. He took her hand in his, and as 
he pressed it to his lips, there was no trace in his 
caress of that something which so often appeared 
to her unspiritual ; it was the calm tenderness for 
which she yearned, and which reminded her of the 
days that had made the sunshine of her existence. 
There was a moment's silence, and when he spoke» 
there was an unmistakable sincerity, a devotion in 
his tone which carried his words past the defences 
of her heart. 

" Bertie, dear," he said, " you can scarcely im- 
agine what it would be to me to lose you. You are 
the link which binds me to the dear old days, to 
aunt Ann's belief in me, and to the days when I 
believed in myself, to the days when life seemed but 
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the simple application of theory. You have been 
the ideal, the epitome, to me of all I learned from 
boyhood to believe in, and to reverence — ^yes," he 
added quickly, '' and you must always remain so. 
I don*t think I could quite bear to acknowledge to 
myself,*' and his voice shook, in spite of his utmost 
efforts, " that it had all been a delusion, that there 
had been a mistake, somewhere near the beginning, 
which had run on, growing and growing, into the 
horrible proportions of failure. 

" Bertie, cannot you bear with me just a little 
longer ? I beg of you not to decide upon any- 
thing to-night. If in a little while there should be 
no change — no improvement, I shall not oppose 
your plans." 

What was it in this man that made her feel so 
weak and vacillating in his arms ? How much 
less cogent seemed her reasons, how much less im- 
mediate the necessity, as she felt his arms close 
tenderly about her. But her reason was only par- 
tially benumbed, and she heard herself saying, 
" Promise me, Josiah, you must promise me on 
your honor, that if I ever have to ask you this 
again, you will consent without any discussion.** 

" I promise you, Bertie," he said quietly. 

The magic of the spell was lost when he had 
released her, and as she left the room she was 
dimly conscious of an incipient feeling as of a task 
to be begun again. 

As Josiah was in the act of turning out the light 
preparatory to following his wife upstairs, he 
checked himself suddenly, for his eye fell upon d, 
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letter lying on the table, addressed to himself, and 
partly concealed by the book he had taken up to 
read upon his return. The letter had evidently 
come during Reginald's visit, and their only serv- 
ing maid had placed it where it was, rather than 
come in, in undress uniform, and face the stylish 
visitor. 

As Josiah took the letter from the table, he un- 
covered a second one lying beneath it, externally 
the double of the first. Both bore the stamp, 

C. Y. ABRAHAMS & CO. 

Bankers and Brokers, 

Broad St., N. Y. 

It occurred to him as he seated himself and let 
the second missive drop upon his lap, that the 
communications were connected with the recent 
bull movement, and it flashed through his mind 
that instead of realizing on the rise, he had, per- 
haps, better put up five hundred dollars more, and 
buy another hundred shares. 

He forced himself to open the letter which he 
held in his hand very slowly and quietly, but his 
fingers would tremble in a way that was unpleasant 
to him. It was the ordinary printed form, filled in 
with ink, and ran thus : 

" Mr. J. Forbes, 

" Dear Sir : — We have this day sold for your 
account and risk two hundred shares of C. P. and 
N. R. R. stock at 59 11-16. 

" Yours Truly, 

" C- Y. i^l^AHAMS 8c Co." 
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In a scrawling hand there was added at the bot- 
tom, ** Margin exhausted ; balance due you on ac- 
count $73.60." 

This represented a loss to Josiah of just a trifle 
over eleven hundred dollars. He had met with 
losses before, though none so heavy as this, and 
borne them philosophically. But it is the position 
we are in when attacked which tells, and Josiah was 
in no position to treat the present announcement 
lightly. 

His law business had dwindled beyond recogni- 
tion, and though he still had in bank about nine 
hundred dollars, the remnant of his original capital, 
there was rent to be paid, and other bills coming in 
which made it scarcely available for general uses. 
It might have been easy to mask and toy with the 
situation, if Forbes had been born a borrower, one 
of those softer natures to whom self-deception is 
easier than self-privation ; but there was not a fila- 
ment of this in his whole composition, and he saw 
the situation in all its disquieting crudity. 

As he tore open the second envelope, his hand 
shook even more than before, but this time the fact 
was unnoticed. The letter was in a school-boy 
hand and ran as follows : 

" Dear Forbes : — Sorry about C. P. and N. — 
but she got on a down grade, and only a big clique 
would have been strong enough to put on brakes. 
Nobody tried, anyhow. She rallied, though, after 
you and lots of others dropped out, to 62 1-8 bid. 
The stock has real backbone in it. It was a rotten 
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market from the opening. There were rumors 
about a disagreement among the C. P. and N. 
directors. The worst of it was a determined bear 
raid on Reading, backed by a very unfavorable 
bank statement, and nasty rumors about two of the 
big Coalers. 

" Old P. G. (we call him Pig) Snyder, got a case 
of wobbles at once. 

" They say Leffingwell and Co. have gone under. 
Well, I felt shaky myself, but I went short on 
every weak spot I could find, covered just before 
the rally, and here I am. 

" My object in writing is to say, that I think it 
would pay you to buy C. Gas Trust. If you are a 
little short of available funds just now, I could ad- 
vance an M or two, on almost any collateral, at 
three per cent. It's a big thing, Mum extra. 

" Sincerely Yours, 

"Carleton Y. Abrahams. 

With this letter lying open on his lap, Josiah sat 
long before the fire-place, gazing fixedly at the silk 
screen, bearing clusters of faded forget-me-nots, 
which concealed its summer emptiness. He felt 
certain that money could be made by following 
Abrahams' advice. He knew that Abrahams sin- 
cerely liked him, that never before had he directly 
counselled any speculation, and that, if he did so 
now, it was upon reliable information privately re- 
ceived, and only now imparted to him out of com- 
miseration for his heavy reverse. 

Should he, by a supreme effort, respond to the 
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friendly suggestion, and make a desperate attempt 
to recover all the lost ground at a single bound ? 
As for himself, the financial disaster he had just 
met with was so sweeping as to preclude the possi- 
bility of embarking so soon upon another venture ; 
but, then, there was Bertha's small capital. With- 
out selling them, he could simply " put up ** one 
or two of her bonds (she would doubtless consent) 
with Abrahams for a short time ; and after the Gas 
stock had been sold, and the profits made, Bertha's 
bonds would be none the worse for it. 

This plan kept floating through his mind, it is 
true, but in a vague way which proved that his 
heart was not in it. He seemed to himself to be 
holding a medal in his hand, and gazing intently at 
the obverse. It bore the motto : Golden promises^ 
with probable realization. But slowly and half un. 
willingly he turned it over, and read upon the re- 
verse : Possible extension of new pain into new ter- 
ritory ; and other thoughts began to come and to 
mingle confusedly in the maze of his musings, 
thoughts that he was forced to recognize as fam- 
iliars, but whom he was loth to receive as friends. 

He went over his past, since his settling in New 
York, for the hundredth time, taking the courses 
sailed and the supposed distances made, and won- 
dering why his position agreed so ill with his reck- 
oning. Surely he had followed his chart, the dear 
old time-honored chart he had learned so early to 
depend upon ; and yet he had met with reefs and 
overmastering currents which were nowhere marked 

vppn itf Was it that tl^e chart wa§ defective^ or 
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was it that his steering had been spasmodic, lacking 
in steadiness and whole-souled singleness of pur- 
pose ? All this reasoning and self -questioning 
availed nothing — it merely aged and unnerved 
him ; for, from repetition, it had become almost 
mechanical. 

He grew paler and more haggard, as he sat there 
staring fixedly before him. An invisible hand was 
rapidly and deftly retouching his countenance, add- 
ing here a line and there a shadow to the care-worn, 
uncertain look which his face was beginning habit- 
ually to wear. Suddenly he looked up at the clock. 

It was a quarter past three. He rose mechani- 
cally from his chair, folded up Abrahams' letter, 
handling it gently, as if its rough kindness had 
gratified him, put out the light, and went up slowly 
and heavily to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was Sunday. The last Sunday in the month 
of June ; but though July was close at hand, there 
was nothing of its heat and dryness in the air. The 
season had been backward, and now this perfect 
summer's day had in it something of the youth and 
buoyancy of spring. 

The suggestion of Sunday seemed to be every- 
where ; in the soothing balminess of the air ; in the 
white and delicate clouds moving slowly through 
the highest ether ; in the seemingly abnormal quiet ; 
but most of all, in something not to be fixed or 
analyzed, which is probably but the harmony which 
ever seeks to establish itself between fact and fancy. 

The suggestion of Sunday was more palpable in 
the rest-enjoying expression of the week-day work- 
ers as they strolled along, and in the mildly bored 
look of habitual idlers. 

Except for an hour or two in the afternoon when 
Saturday happened to be fine, Listowal was never 
a bustling or a noisy neighborhood, even on week 
days ; but now it was quiet as a country lane. 

Bertha had gone to church, taking Ernest with 
her, and leaving him to play in the nursery of the 
parsonage. Josiah was in his library. Bridget 
was in the little back kitchen. 

It was her Sunday morning " in," and she was 
making ^bift to pass the tim^^ assisted b^ (h^ wit 
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and allurements of her " beau," Michael, a red- 
cyed, red-whiskered young man, who worked in a 
neighboring livery-stable. Everything was pro- 
pitious. Quiet reigned to embolden Michael, who 
was not considered backward by the basement 
" toasts " of the vicinity, and the glow upon 
Bridget's cheeks bore testimony to the spirited 
method of his courtship. 

Suddenly a friendly struggle for a kiss was inter- 
rupted by a sharp report, not over loud, in the 
direction of the front street. The sound was slight 
in itself, but it came with a sudden shock, in the 
complete stillness, making them start violently, 
and breaking in upon the flow and spirit of their 
love-making. 

" Is'nt it a shame," remarked Bridget, " them 
blamed boys can't wait till the Fourth to set off 
their nasty shootin'-crackers, and hit Sunday too ?" 

Michael replied that it was, but that a kiss was the 
best remedy for a sudden fright, and that " sparkin' " 
was good for sparks like them, anyway. But it 
would not do. The spell was broken, the quiet, 
with its sensation of safety, had been invaded, and 
their nerves were out of tune with dalliance, for 
that morning, at any rate. Regretfully Bridget 
led Michael to the back gate, and after a promise 
given to meet him at four that afternoon, she 
watched his receding figure as long as it was visible, 
swinging the gate the while, and playing uncon- 
sciously with the latch. Then, after gazing this 
way and that, to discover whether anyone had 

en ojbservin^ h^r? sh^ shut the gate, apd w^nf 
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slowly into the house. She put her hands to her 
cheeks, and found them so burning that it struck 
her she would go upstairs, and have a look at them 
in the glass, to See whether the effect of so much 
color was becoming. 

On her way up, she paused upon the landing, 
and seeing the door of the library ajar, she ap- 
proached on tiptoe and peeped in. Seeing no one, 
she slowly pushed the door wider, and put her 
head into the room. She started — partly shut 
the door — then threw it wide open — took one long, 
fascinated look, and flew rapidly down the stairs, 
shrieking as she went. She did not stop below^ 
but sped on out into the street. Her first blind 
impulse was to seek her friend, a servant living 
four or five blocks away. She slammed the back 
gate after her, and fled on, leaving the house as 
quiet and peaceful as before. 

The sharp report which Bridget had heard had 
not been a fire-cracker, but a pistol, and what she 
just had seen was Josiah Forbes lying stretched 
out, quite still and dead, opposite the bay window, 
in his cosy little library. He was lying upon his 
back, and under him was spread an Indian blanket, 
a relic of his Western campaigns. He had been at 
some pains to find it, for it was not in use for any 
purpose, and had been laid carefully away at the 
bottom of a chest in the attic. 

Whether he had chosen to lie upon it to avoid 
the possibility of causing trouble or loss to others 
by staining the Turkish rug with his blood, or 
whether he had some vague feeling that this blan- 
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ket was what he ought, in like manner, to have 
rested upon years before at the close of some day 
of battle — who can determine ? 

He was dressed in his best, a black cut-away 
coat, a white duck waistcoat, plain black necktie 
and turned-down collar. 

The doubtful cut of his clothes and the angularity 
of his figure still gave to the whole that air of the rus- 
tic turned man of the world, which was not to be 
obliterated ; but which was now softened and re- 
fined by a dignity which was native there, rein- 
forced by the dignity of death. The waistcoat was 
thrown open, showing his snowy shirt and the sin- 
gle stone, a jacinth that had belonged to his 
mother, which he always wore upon important oc- 
casions. A trifle to the left of the jacinth there 
was a small round hole in his shirt-front, surrounded 
by a dark ring where the linen had been blackened 
and slightly burned by the explosion. There was 
little else which told of violence. His attitude was 
easy and composed. He was plainly at rest. He 
was waiting for Bertha's return, for the first time, 
perhaps, without uneasiness — free from doubts and 
questionings as to their mental and moral relation- 
ship. 

For the first time, unoppressed by the fear lest at 
their very next meeting he might augment the 
shortcomings of his attitude towards the woman 
whom he had induced to commit her happiness to 
his charge. 

As the hands of the little fire-gilt clock moved 
noiselessly on, the silence of the room was intensi- 
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fied rather than broken, by the faint shouts, now 
angry, now jeering, of some boys who had begun a 
game of marbles in one of the cross-streets near 
by. 

They had been emboldened to begin by the ab- 
sence of their elders at church ; and once under the 
excitement of the game, the importance of secrecy 
had been forgotten. Their voices, rising and fall- 
ing, blended and harmonized by distance, floated 
in across the breathless air of the room like a 
careless, yet confident reassertion of the world's 
never failing youth and activity, the heart's eternal 
hope, ever renewed in vain and in vain obliterated. 

In this, the world we know and dwell in, there is 
certainly a redundancy of questions to answers. 
Troops of the former wander hopelessly about in 
a vain search for their affianced answers, which are 
separated from them by a line of eternal snow. 

A more or less imaginative observer who had 
chanced to gaze speculatively upon the peaceful 
figure outstretched in the little library, on that quiet 
Sunday morning, might have fancied that in spite 
of the impression of general repose, there was still 
upon the features an expression of doubt and un- 
certainty, which, over and above the non-committal 
aspect of all corpses, gave a look of lingering per- 
plexity to the fast-relaxing face. 

The traveller had taken his question along with 
him, into that very distant land, where, if anywhere, 
must all answers dwell. 
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